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“PAMPHLET.” 


: etymologies of this difficult word are 
Ry satisfactory. I have found a much earlier 
of it than any which I have yet seen 
i. It occurs, spelt pamflet, in the Testa- 
Love, pt. iii., near the end ; to be found 
Ts Works. ed. 1561, fol. 317 back, col. A 
us back at once to about a.p. 1400, and 
Btolerably certain that the word can only 
oh, whilst the peculiar form pamf- can 
ofany but Greek origin. Taylor, in his 
and Places, says : “ Phamphylla, a Greek 
b compiled a history of the world in thirty- 
books, has given her name to the 
Such statements are, in general, to be 

With great distrust, and I have met with 

y Usupported statements in the same book, 
tan hardly be accepted without further 
Bach slight search as I have been able to 
however, greatly strengthen the sug- 
In the first place, her name was not 
Mm, but Pamphila, which helps us on. 
® short account of her in Smith’s Die 
® Biography. She lived in the reign of 
*her principal work was a kind of his- 


Miscellany. It was not arranged according 


es 





to subjects, or according to any settled plan, but it 
was more like a commonplace book, in which each 
piece of information was set down as it fell under 
the notice of the writer.” She seemsto have dealt 
in anecdotes, epitomes, and short notes; and hence 
we really have some ground for connecting her 
name with the pamphlet, or short tract on a sub- 
ject. Moreover, Halliwell cites the form pamfilet, 
though without authority. The phonology of such 
a derivation is unimpeachable. From the Latin 
name Pamphila (of course of Greek origin) we havea 
French Pam/file, whence the sb. pam/filet, a dims a- 
tive form to express “a work by Pamphila,” and, 
by contraction, the Middle-English pamflet. There 
is a notice of herin Suidas, ed. Wolff; he says that 
she wrote thirty-three books of historical commea- 
taries, an epitome of Ctesias in three books, und 
very numerous epitomes of histories and of books 
of all kinds, “epitomas historiarum, aliorumque 
librorum plurimas, de controversiis, de rebus 
Veneriis, et aliis multis.” This testimony is of 
importance as showing the character of her work. 
In the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, translated 
by Beloe, we find the remark : “This story is taken 
from the twenty-ninth commentary of Pamphila,” 
bk. xv. c. 17. The translator has, indeed, rea'ly 
written Pamphilas instead of Pamphila, but he 
corrects himself a few pages further on, saying : 
“This remark is from the eleventh book of Pam- 
phila,” bk. xv. ¢. 23. 

In the translation of Diogenes Laertius by C. D. 
Yonge (in Bohn’s Library), at p. 35, we find, in 
the “ Life of Pittacus,” sect. 3, the remark : “ But 
Pamphila says, in the second book of his [read her] 
commentaries, that he had a son named Tyrrbzeus,” 
&e. I conclude that there is really some evidence 
for the etymology here proposed. We see that the 
works of Pamphila were of a peculiar character, 
and that, though now lost, they were once well 
known and quoted by respectable writers. Any 
further information as to Pamphila, or an early 
example of the use of pamphlet, or a citation giving 
the spelling pamfilet, would obviously be a gain. 

Water W. SKEArT. 

Cambridge. 


THE REBELLION OF 1745: LORD ELCHO AND 
“ THUMBSCREWS.” 

In my commonplace book of newspaper cuttings 
I have an excerpt from a journal, but unfortunately 
without a date, with the following title: “ Extract 
from an unpublished ‘ Poem on Ossian and Scotch 
and English Wars,’ by Charles, Earl of Crawford 
ind Lindsay, Viscount Garnock.” I judge from 
the type, &c., that the paper n which it was 
snipped was published al did 
not paste it in myself, I neit nor 
the title of the print. ; 
stilted and turgi and 


of a sententious pane 


seems 
most part 
sritain’s saviour,” 
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William, Duke of Cumberland, and (rather stale) 

congratulations upon the fate from which we were 
resumably rescued by the victory of Culloden. 
he noble author, somewhere far down in the 

poem, rapturously exclaims, a propos of the army 

commanded by His Royal Highness, of traditional 

unsavoury repute,— 

“ Ah, much to all those fearless men we owe, 

Whose valour saved us from a mass of woe (sic), 

From thumbscrews* and from loath’d unhealthy jails, 
From priestcraft, whose dire malice never fails,” &c. 
The above italics are my own. The note referred 

to by the asterisk runs as follows :— 

“* Lord Elcho, in the Pretender’s army, had a cargo 

of thumbscrews. I remember, when I wasa boy, hearing 
a woman say that in the Rebellion of 1745 she had been 
greatly frightened lest that devil Elcho should have come 
with his thumbscrews, and she would have been put into 
the Inquisition. See for this matter of the thumbecrews 
Doddridge's Life of Colonel Gardiner.” 
Here the italics are as in the text. What truth is 
there in this tradition of Lord Elcho and the 
“cargo of thumbscrews”? I at once turned to 
Doddridge and searched every page of his Some 
Incidents in the Life, &c., of which I possess a 
first edition, but the only reference I found to Lord 
Elcho was at p. 189, in these words : “The Cruelties 
which the Rebels (as it is generally said under the 
Command of Lord Elcho) inflicted on some of the 
King’s Troops after they had asked Quarter, are 
dreadfully legible on the Countenances of many 
who survived it” (sic). I reproduce the original 
capitals and italics. A very significant caveat to 
the thumbscrew legend is found in the fact that 
Lord Elcho (son of the Earl of Wemyss) appears 
to have been a sudden convert and a very late ac- 
cession to the Prince’s cause, having only joined him 
in the night of Sept. 16, 1745, five days before the 
insurgent victory at Preston Pans, where Colonel 
Gardiner lost his life, Saturday, Sept. 21, 1745. 

Now, in the first place, who was Charles, Earl of 
Crawford and Lindsay, Viscount Garnock? Of the 
sub-title I can find no trace. Indeed, I may say 
the same of the whole distinctive honour, for the 
only Charles I read of in that family is Charles 
Hugh, third son of James, Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, born Noy. 11, 1816, and I do not find 
that he ever succeeded to the earldom. The above- 
quoted note, it will be observed, is written in the 
first person singular, and it is not impossible, 
although rather improbable, that a child born in 
1816 should, at a very early age, have listened to and 
been impressed with the narrative of a female con- 
temporary of the men of ’45; while if, as I, perhaps 
without any sufficient warrant, assume, the poem 
was published in 1840, the writer would have been 
twenty-four years of age when he recalled his in- 
fantile reminiscences. But who was he? And on 
what facts was the ancient dame’s tradition based ? 
And does Dr. Doddridge say anything about Lord 
Elcho’s thumbscrews at all, and if so where? The 





tion is, I venture to think 

question is, 1 venture to think, not Uninteresting 
In every invasion, or attempted invasion, of Great 
Britain within the last three hundred Years, it hay 
always been attributed to the enemy that the holy 
of his vessels were ballasted with instruments at 
torture, imported to crush our national spi into 
acquiescence in Popery, brass farthings, Wooden 
shoes, frog-eating, winking virgins, and i 
pan princes. Thus, they exhibit in the Tower, to 
this day, some gruesome-looking iron im 
which, the warders tell us, were shipped by 
in the “ invincible” Armada, to be em loyed upon 
the necks and ankles and thumbs of the stubborn 
Protestant denizens of this island, male and 
but which are probably only the bilboes, &e., found 
in the wrecks of the defeated squadron, and carrial 
for no other purpose than to coerce 
Spanish mariners, according to the custom of 
when naval discipline was more severe than in oy 
own. Thumbscrews, at all events, have a 
respectable antiquity in naval tradition, K 
and Sir William Morgan, and Tench (Black 
and many others of our respectable buccaneering 
friends improvised them on occasion with afer 
wooden ‘splinters and a piece of catgut. Lor 
Elcho’s, if he carried them, were probably of mon 
artistic, though perhaps of no more efficaciou, 
manufacture. 8. P. 

Temple. 


ERRORS OF AUTHORS. 

Under this heading Dr. Brewer, in his recently 
published Reader’s Handbook, sets a precedent 
that he will doubtless be glad should be followed 
in the case of his own book. As, however, my 
time and your space are both limited, I ask leave 
to note a few articles only from this Handbook 
upon which I should like to base as many queries 

1. Buridan’s Ass.—As to the a 
of this unhappy quadruped, Dr. Brewer has made 
through nine editions of his Dictionary of Phra 
and Fable the astonishing statement that he ws 
“a Greek sophist.” The statement now reappeas 
in this Handbook (p. 143). Now, I always su 
that Buridan was a fourteenth century 
and, further, that the poor donkey cannot be treed 
to his writings. As Dr. Brewer seems to quotes 
long passage from them, perhaps he will gireme 
the reference. , 

2. Chauvinism.—Dr. Brewer traces this & 
ression to a character in “ Scribe’s Soldat le 
oureur”; and as he claims in his preface ( vill) 

to have “read personally” every book he refers 
perhaps he will tell me in what edition of Scribe’ 
works he has succeeded in — this phy. 

3. Cui bono ?—This is translated, “Of whit 
ractical use is it?” I thought this had long sine 

—_ decided to be a blunder. Am I wro * 

4. Dundreary.—At p. 279 the Reader's: 

book tells us that Our American Counn 8 
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“Tom Taylor.” At p. 136 we are told 
is John Oxenford,” assisted by Sothern 
ne. Which statement is right ? 

5, Gems—At p. 370 Dr. Brewer evidently 
fjinks that the “publican” of Scripture was a 
ie-house keeper. He says that the amethyst, 
emblematic of sobriety,” is the emblem of 
Waithew, and adds, “ Matthew was once a ‘ pub- 
jan,’ but was ‘sobered’ by the leaven of Chris- 


* Unwashed.—According to the Hand- 

the artisan class was first so called by Sir 
Walter Scott. This at p. 403; but at p. 10521 
fod “it was Burke who first applied this term to 
teartisan class.” The same discrepancy exists in 
the Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, pp. 363, 923. 
(an Dr. Brewer produce any voucher for either 
gtatement ! 

1. Hierocles.—We are told that “‘ Hierocles was 
te first person who compiled jokes and bon mots. 
Mir a life-long labour he got together twenty- 
we” What edition of Hierocles has Dr. Brewer 
wnsulted? I have never seen less than twenty- 
tight om and the latest edition has many more. 
And how is he the earliest compiler of jests ? 
What does Dr. Brewer suppose is the date of 
Hierocles? Finally, whence does he know that 
Hierocles spent “ life-long labour” upon his task ? 

§& Historicus, says the Handbook, is the nom 
& plume of the “ Hon. E. Vernon Harcourt,” and 
the statement is repeated at p. 1006. But surely 
this is an error for Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 

9, Lovers (Romantic).—U nder this curious head- 
ing Dr. Brewer couples “ Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Tile.” Has Dr. Brewer any fresh facts in sup- 
patof this view? There was plenty of “romance” 
m@ the one side, but was there any “love” for 
Johnson? and supposing there was “love” on 
Johnson's side, was there any “romance”? I am 
tarious to see Dr. Brewer's evidence for impeaching 
Dr. Johnson’s morality. 
; 10, No one (Cesar or).— Julius Cesar said, 
At Cesar aut nullus.’” What is Dr. Brewer’s 
wihority for attributing this, as I believe, much 
phrase to Julius Cesar? Has he 


Il. Rupert of Debate.—At p. 852 we are told 
that the late Lord Derby was so called by Lord 
But at p. 456 we are told it was by 
land Macaulay. Which does Dr. Brewer mean } 
12 Saffron Gown.—Dr. Brewer singles out as 
subject for an article the two lines from 
Morris's Atalanta’s Race,— 
“She the saffron gown will never wear, 
And in no flower-strewn couch shall she be laid.” 
And then goes on, “The poet has mistaken caodppwv 
( ) modest) for saffron, a word wholly unknown 
MW the Greek or Latin language. The ‘saophron’ 
#4 girdle worn by girls,” &c. Now here the 
Pet is entirely right, and the “ corrector-general ” 





“ 


entirely wrong. By the “saffron gown” the poet 
means the marriage garment, and Greek and 
Roman literature are full of references to saffron 
as the wedding colour, so that the italicized words 
are inaccurate. And will Dr. Brewer give me a 
classical authority for his use of “saophron” in 
the sense of a girdle worn by girls? 

13. Self-Admiration Society.—Here occurs a 
passage which misspelling or misprinting forbids 
one to make head or tail of. It runs: “ Poets: 
Morris, Rosetti (sic), and Swinburn (sic). Painters: 
Brown (sic), Mudon (sic), Whistler, and some 
others.” Who are “ Brown, Mudon”? 

But this is a baker’s dozen, and I must stay my 
hand for the present. I will only borrow Dr. 
Brewer's conclusion to his own article on the 
“Errors of Authors”: “ Every intelligent reader 
will be able to add to this list.” 

Ernest C, Tuomas. 

13, South Square, Gray's Inn. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES, IMITATIONS, Xe. 

In the celebrated critique on Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness in the Edinburgh Review, the following 
lines are cited from one of “this young lord’s” 
effusions, the reviewer sarcastically expressing his 
regret “to hear so bad an account of the college 
psalmody as is contained in these Attic stanzas”: 

“ Our choir would scarcely be excused, 

Even as a band of raw beginners ; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 
If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne'er descended : 
In furious mood he would have tore ‘em !” 
It appears to me not unlikely that these lines are 
imitated from the following epigram, found in a 
collection of jests, epigrams, epitaphs, &c., printed 
in 1753 :— 
“ Spoken extempore to a country clerk, after hearing 
him sing Psalms. 
Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David's Palme, 
To maks the heart full glad: 
But bad it been poor David's fate 
To hear thee sing, and them translate, 
By God, ’t bad made him mai!” 
These are familiar lines from Blair’s Grave: 
“ The very turf on which we tread once lived ; 
And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring ; in their turns 
They too must cover theirs,” 
The Persian poet Sa‘di has a similar reflection in 
his Bustan, or “ Garden of Odours”: — 

**I one day struck a mattock azainst a hillock of 
earth; a plaintive expostulation broke upon my ear : 
‘ Beware! if thou art mortal! more gently; for this is 
an eye, an ear, a face, a head !’” 

Shakspeare’s fine but hackneyed lines— 
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“ And this our life, exempt from public haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 
find a parallel in the following passage from Sa‘di’s 
Gulistan, or “ Rose Garden” :— 

“ The foliage of a newly-clothed tree, to the eye of the 
discerning man, in every leaf displays a volume of the 
wondrous works of the Creator.” 

The language of love is much the same in all 
ages and countries. 

“© that I were a glove upon that hand!” 
exclaims the love-struck Romeo. In a similar 
spirit does the enamoured monarch exclaim, in 
the celebrated drama of Sakontala, or the Lost 
Ring, by Kalidasa, the Shakspeare of India (trans- 
lated by Prof. Monier Williams),— 

*“ Ah, happy bee! how fondly dost thou try 
To steal the lustre from her sparkling eye, 
And in thy circling movements hover near, 
To murmur tender secrets in her ear; 
Or, as she coyly waves her hand, to sip 
Voluptuous nectar from her lower lip. 
While rising doubts my beart’s high hopes destroy, 
Thou dost the fulness of her charms enjoy.” 

This “conceit” of Sir John Suckling has been 

much admired :— 
“ Th’ adorning thee with so much art 
Ts but a barbarous skill; 
’Tis like the poisoning of the dart, 

Too apt before to kill.” 
Compare with the following passage from the 
Sanscrit (but I have no note of the work in which 
it is found): 

“Thine eyes have completely eclipsed those of the 
deer; then why add kajala? Is it not enough that thou 
destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poisoned 
srrows?” 

*Kajala,” the translator explains, is a mineral 
pigment used by Eastern women to darken the 
lower eyelid. W. A. Cxouston. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Froa Fotx-tore.—This (ante, p. 311) is a 
common superstition among our labouring men. 
When I was a boy at home, there was a big man 
in the union house who could not work because 
he had a toad in his stomach. He said it ate the 
victuals he swallowed, preventing his deriving any 
nourishment from them, and keeping him con- 
tinually hungry. When he could get out for a 
day he used to come to our house to beg a basin 
of milk, which he said “quietened” the toad 
better than anything. He was a tall, large-framed 
man, with a gaunt hollow face, like one pined ; 
and I shall never forget the ravenous way in which 
he swallowed the milk, and the big lumps of bread 
and bacon which my mother often ordered the ser- 
vant to give him. It was of no use trying to per- 
suade him of the impossibility of a toad living in 
his stomach. His reply always was, “My mate 
seed ’is hint legs go down when I was drinkin’ 





watter outen a deyke.” I remember on one ceca, 
sion one of our men standing by said, “ Ay, it's 
very bad thing to do. I allus put tha corner g 
ma neck-ankshur afore ma mouth, and drink 
that, and that streans tha muck, when | drink 
deyke-watter ; or else ya’re sewer ta swalla cod. 
nobbles (tadpoles) or summat nasty.” No douby 
the poor fellow, being a very big man, found the 
dietary of the union insufficient for him, and nis. 
took the gnawings of hunger for the scratchings of 
a live toad—a sufficiently horrible fancy, which | 
remember troubled me very much, and made ny 
resolve never to drink water out of ditches @ 
becks. The man looked so pined and 
that my father begged the guardians to allow hin 
extra food, but I forget the result. He died ig 
the union, after being there five or six years, | 
have also heard of one who swallowed a live snake, 
which, likewise, was best appeased with milk, 
No wonder that people think they sometime 
swallow frogs and ‘‘codnobbles”; there is no 
doubt they often do, for the kind of water which 
poor people are obliged to drink in many coun 
places, especially in the fens, is dreadful—liguid 
mud out of ponds trampled up by cows I hare 
seen standing in tubs to settle, preparatory to 
being boiled for drinking. Some never drink 
water in the summer, but beer and cold tea, 
Horncastle is situated in a valley on the wolds, 
and has very good water; and the people tells 
tale with much glee to the disadvantage of the 
people of Boston, which is in the middle of the 
fens. They say a Boston girl visited Horncastle, 
and was asked how she liked the place, She 
replied she should like it very well were it not for 
one thing. She did not like their water at all, 
for it had neither taste nor smell. Ignorant pec 
are apt to think they swallow live things. I sup 
pose most people have heard of the old wom 
who said sne had swallowed a spider, and who 
went in great alarm to Dr. Abernethy. He was 
equal to the occasion. He caught a blue-bottle 
fly, which he told her to put in her mouth, and 
that when the spider heard it buzzing about # 
would run up to catch it; she could then spit them 
both out together. R. B 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


FotK-LorE oF GopMOTHERS AND BaPtisi.— 
In Holderness, 2 woman being asked to stand a 
godmother, refused, on the ground that she was 
about to become a mother, and if she stood while 
in that condition the child for whom she stood 
would soon die. This is commonly believed in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. ’ 

It is lucky for a child to cry when baptized ; 
and the vicar of one of the parishes in York has 
been asked to pinch a child, to make it ery if it did 
not without. . A 

[The latter of these superstitions is mentioned in 
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as Northern folk-lore. Dyer says it is a 
potion prevalent in many parts of England that unless 
achild screams at baptism it will not live long.) 


[ooxine AT Youre Lamps For THE First 
fue—At this period of the year persons are 
likely to be, as Dr. Watts says,— 

Abroad in the meadows, to see the young lambs 

Run sporting about by the side of their dams,” 
gai it may be well to know what a friend familiar 
with rustic affairs told me the other day, that in see- 
ing young lambs for the first time in the fields, they 
doald be looked at in front, as it was most un- 
lncky to take sight of them behind, as something 
0 wrong in consequence. 

°° : ,; Epwin Less, F.L.S. 
Worcester. 





DREAMS. 

The appearance of a very interesting and ably 
gritten article under this heading in Temple Bar 
for March has induced me to think that the fol- 
lowing lines on the same subject may not be uninte- 
meting to your readers, as I am able to give 
udeniable proof of the accuracy of the narrative 
which forms the sequel. 

While living in the Crimea, at a period of no 
smuallanxiety, and after a day of more than ordinary 
oeapation, I retired to rest, and soon fell into a 
und sleep, and “ perchance a dream.” I would 
premise that ever since the death of my venerable 
mother, a photograph of her tomb has always hung 
near my bed. While sleeping, I was ushered into an 
spartment, through which I entered a second, both 
noms dimly lighted by what appeared almost a 
phosphoric light. In the second chamber lay a 
crpse in an uncovered coffin. I looked at it and 
achimed “Good God! it seems like my wife” 
(who had gone to France for her impaired health) ; 
m looking close, I saw that it was not her, and 
uld not recognize the countenance. I awoke 
about midnight January 11. Feeling very much 
agitated by my dream, I got up, dressed myself, 
sd as I had not written for some time to a very 
dear and only surviving brother, I sat down to my 
desk to write to him; and as I had remarked, 
vhile dressing, that the photograph of my mother’s 
gave had suffered so much from the damp wall as 
to render the inscription illegible, I mentioned 
the circumstance in a postscript to my brother, 
Without making any reference to my dream, but 
timply asking him, if he happened to have one to 
spare, to send it to me when next he wrote. The 
following is a literal copy of his two letters, the 
first announcing the death of my sister on 
Wednesday the 11th, of whose ailing I was not 
aware, the second replying to my letter, written 
m@ the commencement of the 12th :— 

“t dul . “London, January 12, 1878. 

Yreceived your letter of 15 December ant 
me Dow sad news to announce to you about poor 





M. J., who has been ailing some time, and is now no 
more. She passed away toa happier world on Wednes- 
day evening last, whilst in asleep apparently 
be placed, I hope, in our mother’s tomb on Tuesday or 
Wednesday at latest.” 

“London, January 27, 1878. 

“ Your letter of the 12th hos reached me. How little 
you could have thought on that very day our poor dear 
afflicted sister...was placed in our mother’s tomb at 
Kensal Green.” 

Query, may it not have been that my disem- 
bodied spirit was permitted to pass over space 
between the Crimea and London, and to take a last 
fond look upon her who had been from infancy the 
devotedly attached and affectionate sister of the 

WANDERER. 

Ovp Scorcn Kirk Srsston Recorps : Scotce 
v. Frexncu.—Going over the records of an old Kirk 
session, which dates from 1644, many rare, curious, 
and interesting facts present themselves, which 
I may now and then, if considered worthy, lay 
before the readers of “N. & Q.” It might be well 
to state that there are few words, comparatively 
speaking, now in general use in Scotland other 
than those common to our friends south of the 
Tweed. A great number of words, common in 
Scotland a couple of centuries ago, seem to have 
been imported from France. At the period when 
England and Scotland were separate kingdoms, the 
communication between the latter and France was, 
we know, frequent, and a numberof French were often 
located for lengthened periods in the east of Scot- 
land. It is equally well known that a number of 
Scotch settled in France. Not unreasonably may 
we suppose that some of those French located in 
the east found their way to this, the west, and that 
a number of those who were for a time domiciled 
in France returned to their native country, bring- 
ing with them many customs and manners of the 
French. 

That a number of old Scotch words are partly 
French and partly unmistakable corruptions of that 
language I think there is little doubt. The fact 
of having come across a few words, in the records 
referred to, was more particularly the cause of 
these jottings. 

Some of your readers will perhaps be better able 
to speak on the subject. From the session records 
I speak of, it appears that coverings for coffins were 
in use at funerals, and were provided by the Kirk 
session for the convenience of the public, for which 
the charges are fixed. Of course these were in use 
prior to the introduction of the hearse and when it 
was the practice to carry the coffin on “ spokes.” 
The cloth referred to is called a “ morte-cloth.” 
Clearly the “ morte” is the French for dead, thus 
a cloth for covering the dead. “ Pouch” is still 
a common word for pocket, French poche ; “cluse” 
(sluice), French écluse. When children are at play, 
one wishing to stop the game for a moment to speak, 
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&c., shouts “ Barley,” an undoubted corruption of 

arlez. “Tumbling the cran,” so called in Scot- 
fand (“tumbling head over heels” in England) 
Cran and ecrdne will doubtless be admitted to have 
a common origin. In this neighbourhood we have 
a farm called the Grange. What is the French 
word grange buta barn? “ Hotchpotch,” a favourite 
dish in Scotland, is unmistakably the French 
hochepot. “Crack,” in Scotland to talk, tell a tale, 
&c. Is this nota corruption of craquer? “Corbies,” 
common name for crows, French corbin, 

ALFRED Cu. Jonas, 
Kilmarnock. 


Tue “ Erxon BasitiKe.”—It is scarcely credible 
that, in the face of all the evidence recently 
accumulated in favour of King Charles's claim 
to the authorship of the Likon Basilike, some 
writers should still be found to revive the old story 
of the “Anglesey Note” (proved by Lord Anglesey’s 
son to be a forgery), and to advance such mon- 
strous misstatements as that the king’s personal 
attendants were ignorant of his literary labours, 
and that Sir Thomas Herbert knew nothing of the 
book. Happily for all lovers of truth the auto- 
graph letter of William Levett, the king’s page, 
can be still referred to, also the passage of Sir T 
Herbert’s memoirs acknowledging the receipt of 
a MS. copy from the king’s (Charles I.) own hand 
The royalist writer at the earliest stage of the 
controversy wrote for all time when he said :— 

** Tt is impossible but that the king waa admirably good 
if we read him in that book; therefore there is a neces- 
sity that the book should be none of his. What is the 
use of argument when there isnecessity? Or the author 
might have informed himself of divers who have seen the 
original copy manuscribed by the king himself, He might 
have heard thousands who would have taken their oaths 
upon it, thousands who would have justified it with their 
lives. The king's style was as easy to be known from 
other styles as was his face from other faces, it being 
impossible that either face or style should counterfeit 
the majesty of either. But necessity must be obeyed,” 


C. M. P. 


“DUBITATUM EST AB EO NE A NOBIS DUBITA- 
RETUR.”—This phrase, or with some variation, is 
commonly supposed to have been originally applied 
to St. Thomas, and has been attributed to St. 
Augustine. It was, however, spoken by St. Leo 
of the apostles generally, but with an allusion at 
the same time to St. Thomas, as appears from the 
context :-— 

“ Nos illorum instruxit aspectus, nos erudivit auditus, 
nos confirmavit attactus. Gratias agamus divine dis- 

enrationi, et sanctorum Patrum necessariz tarditati., 
Jubitatum est ab illis, ne dubitaretur a nobis.”—S. Leo, 
Opp., Venet., 1753-7, tom, i. col, 291, “ Serm. de Ascens. 
Domini,” cap. i. ad fin, 
The reference to St. Leo is shown by Bp. Moberly, 
The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, Disc. i. p. 4, 
note 9, Lond., 1846, Ep. MarsHa.Lu, 
Sandford St, Martin, 





An Historica Gisset.—It may be worthy of 
note that in making the excavations for the improve. 
ments at the old pier, Southsea, the workmen, in 
removing the present municipal boun 
discovered the stump of the old gibbet on Which, 
local tradition says, was suspended in irons, after 
its removal from Tyburn, the body of Felton, the 
assassinator of the Duke of Buckingham, Much 
has been made of the fact that it is riddled with 
bullets, but this I imagine to have no connexion 
with its history, but to have been caused by its 
being the object of emulous marksmen. Carved 
on the base of the stump are the crescent (Ports 
mouth arms) and date 1765. I am therefore in. 
clined to the belief that this is not the original 
gibbet, but a subsequent erection marking its site, 

Tiny Tw, 

Southsea, 


“ScaRBROUGH WARNING.”—In Strype's Me 
morials of Queen Mary, 1554, Thomas Mountain,s 
preacher, is sent by Gardiner from the Marshalseato 
Cambridge Castle. The day after his arrival the 
keeper tells him that he is that very forenoon to be 
drawn and quartered as a traitor, and burnt ass 
heretic. Mountain objects tothis decidedly ; hesays 
there is no writ, no sheriff, no undersheriff, and that, 
in fact, he has never been condemned ; he tells him 
“this is a Scarbrough warning.” Whereupon the 
keeper cries him mercy, and apologizes for his mis 
take, which was caused by misinformation. The 
story runs on for three or four pages, till Mr, 
Mountain is let out on bail by the justices of gaol 
delivery. But this happened in 1544, and the 
surprise of Scarborough Castle by Thomas Stafford 
was in 1557. The solution seems to be (1) that 
the phrase “Scarbrough warning” must have come 
into common use immediately on the event, and 
(2) that Mr. Mountain, writing the history of his 
perils in the golden days of good Queen Bess, 
applies the term as appropriate to the very hasty 
notice which the Cambridge gaoler gave him. 

W. G. 

Witttam Pern anv Staverr.—In one of the 
early volumes of “N. & Q.” the question of 
William Penn’s opinion of slavery was discussed. 
In the office of the Surveyor General of Peo» 
sylvania, at Harrisburg, is the original of the 
following letter, which shows that Penn favoured 
the sending back of Indian slaves to Carolina It 
is no disparagement of Penn to say that in this 
respect he was not in advance of his age, though 
he was in some others :— 

** To the Susquehannah [ndians. F 

“ My Good Friends,—'The people of New York having 
again wrote earnestly to me about those Indian prisoners 
taken by you, especially the woman and the Boy saying 
that they bought them fairly of the Governor of Carolina 
who sold them for slaves, and they being my good friends 
and neighbours, and all under the same king,1 mus 
therefore desire you to deliver the said woman and boy 
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the bearer hereof Silvester, who will carry them to 
New Castle and there put them on board a vessel bound 
thence directly to New York, and by so doing you | 
i tly oblige 
=o. Your very good friend, and brother, 
“ Witttam Pexy,” 
Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia. 


Waic anv Tory.—Much has already appeared 
in“N. & Q.” concerning the use of these terms. 
The following early instance of the latter deserves 
to be recorded : “ Wilful peasants . ... degenerate 
into torees and moss-troopers” (Kepdtcrov Awpov, 
by Richard Burney, London, 1660, p. o. a 


Lorp MacavLay anp Tempe Bar.—The last 
word in line 9, ante, p. 273, should be thirty in- 
stead of “twenty.” The correction of this obvious 
arithmetical error, it will be seen, materially 
srengthens my argument. Inadvertently I made 
1683—1645— 28, instead of 1683 —1645=38. 

8. P. 

Temple. 


Surerstition as To Ascension Day. — The 
following account of a curious custom, cut out of 
the Daily News of the 7th inst., is worth pre- 
serving in the pages of “N. & Q.” Can any cor- 
respondent give us further information ?— 

“Baygor.—Ascension Day is always rigorously ob- 
wrved by the men employed at the Bethesda Slate 
Quarries, not, however, from any reverential feeling, 
Dut consequent upon an old superstition which has pre- 
niled many years, that working on that day will be 
attended with an accident. A few years ago the manage- 
ment prevailed upon the men to disregard the super- 
tition, but, strange to say, there was always a serious 
accident, and yesterday the old custom was observed, 
and the quarries were at a standstill. 

f Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
aamesand addresses to their queries, in order that the 
sewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Gexzatocicat Querizs.—In continuation of 
my previous list (ante, p. 355), I shall be greatly 
sbliged to any one who will kindly assist me in 
awertaining the family names of the ladies men- 
tioned below :— 

Anne, second wife of Thomas Bourchier, son of 
Henry, second Earl of Essex of that line. 

[ ret, widow of John, Lord Dudley, first 
Wife of Bartholmew, third Lord Bourchier. 

Katherine, widow of Stukeley, second wife 
— Bourchier, first Lord Fitzwarine of 





Elizabeth, second wife of John Bourchier, first 
Earl of Bath. 

Anne, second wife of Thomas Bourchier, second 
son of John, Lord Berners. 

Guenllian, wife of Sir Guy de Byran (whose 
Ing. was 5 Edw. III). 

Margery, wife of William de Burgh, son of 
Richard, second Earl of Ulster. 

Sarah, wife of Thomas de Burgh, brother of 
Hubert, Earl of Kent. 

Emma, wife of Baldwin de Clare, brother of 
Richard, first Earl of Hertford. 

Gervasia, wife of Richard Mareschal, fifth Earl 
of Pembroke. 

Eve, wife of Giles de Clifford, living 1258. 

The second wife of Roger de Clifford (who died 
1286), termed Contassa on the Parliament Rolls, 
Comitissa on the Patent Rolls, Countess of Lor- 
raine by Betham, and Comitissa Lauretanie by 
Dugdale. Who was she? The pedigrees of the 
Dukes of Lorraine and Barre show no trace of any 
such person. 

Alice, wife of Walter de Clifford, named on 
Patent Roll, 1338. 

Cicely, wife of John de Clifford, Tbid. 1332. 

Maud, wife of Roger de Clifford ; her Inq. was 
taken 4 Hen. IV. 

Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Clifford ; her Inq. 
was taken 13 Hen. VI. HERMENTRUDE. 


Army Sicnatiinc.—Can the germ of our pre- 
sent system of army signalling be traced back 
earlier than the end of the sixteenth century? In 
vol. ii. of Churchi!l’s collection of Voyages and 
Travels, published in 1704, I find an account of 
how Capt. John Smith, who was with a relieving 
force, communicated with the governor of the 
town of Olampagh, besieged by the Turks, by 
night from a hill seven miles from the town by 
means of a preconcerted code worked with three 
torches. He appears to have divided the alphabet 
into two parts, one a tol, the other m to z; the 
letters of the former were signalled by one torch, 
those of the latter by two. Individual letters were 
denoted by flashes, the number of flashes varying 
according to the letter’s position in the alphabet, 
counting from a and m. Thus, a would be repre- 
sented by a single flash from one torch, b by two, 
c by three, and so on; m, on the other hand, 
would be one simultaneous flash from two torches, 
n two such flashes, o three, and soon. The dis- 
play of three torches showed the end of the word, 
or, if shown by the party signalled to, that the 
word was understood. W. 


“Sr. Gzorce AND THE Donor,” Portion OF 
an Attar-PiecE.—In the Glasgow Corporation 
galleries is this admirable little picture, attributed 
to Mabuse. Its two figures are seen in about half 
length. The donor, dressed in a priest’s robe of 
cloth of gold, kneels with his hands laid together 
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in the attitude of prayer. St. George stands beside 
him, clad in a brown fur mantle, a breastplate, and | 
shirt of steel and brass chain armour. His head is | 
bare, the long dark hair chapleted with a wreath | 
of green laurel, set in front with a precious stone. 

The face is of the grave, attenuated type familiar | 
in early Flemish and German art (like the St. | 
Hubert of Von Werden), recalling somewhat the 
St. George engraved by Lucas Van Leyden, and 
contrasting strongly with the rounded, youthful 
ideals of the Italian masters. The hands are 
covered with beautifully-painted white leather 
gloves ; the left rests on the shoulders of the donor, 
the right holds a lance with a red banner and 
asmall shield, blazoned gules, an escarbuncle or. 
What family of the period bore these arms ? 

J. M. G. 


Tae Corwen Famity.—I have been told that 
several monuments to members of the Curwen 
family exist in some church in Kent or an adjoin- 
ing county. Will any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me 
what church ? W. Jackson. 

Fleatham House, Saint Bees, by Carnforth. 


A Tone, “ Loatne To peparte.”—Can a tune 
called “ Loathe to departe” be identified? It was 
in use in the days of Charles II. in the royal navy. 
It was, I imagine, always played when a ship left 
for a foreign station or cruise. It would almost 
seem that Moore had it in his mind when he wrote 
“ As slow our ship.” It may possibly be nothing 
more than an old edition of “ The girl I left behind 
me,” an air which, as every one knows, is much 
used in the army when troops are embarked for 
foreign service. Geo, Cotoms, Col. R.A. 


“ Porms, with A DramMATic ENTERTAINMENT. 
By London, printed for the Authour ; and Sold 
by Dodsley,” &c. 4to.—No date on title-page, 
but a fly-note on fly-leaf, presenting copy to a great 
uncle of mine, gives 1771. Wanted the name of 
the “ authour,” who, it is clear, from the preface, 
was a lady. . B. 


Tue Recisters or Westwett, Kent.—In the 
registes of this parish occurs the following entry : 

“ Avuno d’ni. 1630.—Gregory Baker, borne at Ripple in 
the rarish of Westwell in the county of Kent seeinge all 
went into the city, and none into the temple (where 
because he had found great Consolation, he desired to 
make some poor oblation) gave to this church at West- 
well 2 guilt flagons and a guilt Communion cuppe w*h 
a couer wayinge in all one Hundred and three ounces. 
T. John Viney being at that time Vicar there.” 

Probably some of your readers will be able to 
explain the expressions “city” and “temple.” I 
may add that Westwell is about fourteen miles 
from the cathedral church and city of Canterbury, 
but I know of no precedent for applying to the 
former the designation of “temple.” 

H, Hoyyrwoop D’Omspratry, Vicar. 





| interest to be able to specify 


KS 

Parish Recisters.—Stitched between tre 
pages (on ordinary paper) in the parish register 
which commences in 1653 with the appointment of 
a registrar, I find a register of briefs According to 
an Act of Parliament Quart. et Quint, Ams 
Reg., cap. 14, for collecting Charity Money on 
Briefs :— 

“ ro. lone by (9. wate 

** May 24, Rec* the bri i 
essat 2 ef of Littleport loss by Fire, 

“ Spilsby by fire, 5984.” 
These are carried on to 1713. 

“June 15, 1707. Collected on Littleport Brief, 

“ June 29. Collected on Spilsby, ls. 10d.” 
Collections carried on to 1714, 


Is a matter of this kind usually found in parish 
registers? The writing is fairly legible—I may 
say quite so to an experienced eye. I cannot find 
any notice of these briefs in “ N. & Q.” 

W. G. P, 


% 32, 


Abington Pigott’s, Royston, Herts, 


[A list of Collections upon Briefs, 1672-17065, will be 
found in “ N, & Q.,” 5 8, iv. 447, 451.] 


Sir Josuva Rernotps.—In Northcote’s life of 
this painter it is stated that his portraits by himself 
were so numerous as to bid defiance to enumen- 
tion. One of these was sold at the Streatham sale 
in 1816 for 1281. 2s. Another of them was painted 
at Rome when Sir Joshua was studying there, and 
it was left by him in the house where he lodged 
then. What became of this picture? If extant, 
where is it ? Cur. Cooxe. 


Weartuer Wispom.—I was crossing the Spey 
last autumn, and noticed an unusually large mas 
of foam floating down the river. On showing itto 
the boatman, he said, “ We think that foretells 
astorm.” Sure enough the storm came. Is this 
bit of weather wisdom believed in elsewhere | 


Granam or NeTHersy AND THE VALLERT 
Crowy.—Could any of your heraldry-loving readers 
inform me what deeds of arms in the history of the 
Grahams of Netherby, Baronets, have entitled them 
to the Vallery crown which they carry as their 
crest? This family, one of the oldest in Scotland, 
descended from “ Malise of the Bright Brand, and 
the Earls of Stathern, and of Menteith,” was politi- 
cally eminent in the person of the late Right Hon. 
Sir James Graham. Out of it Sir Walter Scott 
has chosen a hero and a heroine in Roland Greme, 
and Ellen the bride of Lochinvar. The family, 
no doubt, can reckon many warriors among 1 
ancestry, but it would be a matter of historical 
; to which of these 


gallant Greemes the crown Vallery was awarded, 


| an honour only accorded to one who had successfully 


stormed and taken possession of an enemy's calli, 
&e, Ricuarp 8. Brooxs, D.D. 
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Dears Warrant or Cuartes I.—Is there | Ratpn, Lorp Hortrox.—Upon what authority 


earlier engraving of this important historical 
docament than that produced by Vertue for the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1749, and published in 
the second volume of the Vetusta ? F.S.A. 


Ay Ory Battav.—Can any of your readers 
ly the words of an old Durham ballad, snatches 
of which I have heard sung by an eminent friend, 
pore than forty years ago, to a beautiful minor air! 
Joly remember the opening lines of it :— 
“T'll go down to the deep, 
Where the fishes do dwell, 
And ask for my true love 
Whom I loved so well.” 
The whole ballad breathes the spirit of Ariel’s “Full 
fthom five,” and the change into something new 
god strange of the lost one whom she loved so 
A. O. B. 


informed that Bron Heulog 
I should be glad to be 
tld which word means “sunny” and which 
“mount.” If Bron means “mount,” is it an 
inflection of bryn; if so, why is it so inflected ? 
WELSHER. 


Wetsu.—I am 
means “sunny mount.” 


Stove Crosses.—Stone crosses exist in many 
durchyards in my neighbourhood, and in some 
instances out of the churchyard, as at Sandford St. 
Martin, where the Rev. E. Marshall, as Lord of 
the Manor, has had one carefully restored under 
competent architectural advice. That crosses in or 
near churchyards were sites of religious service of 
wme kind anterior to the erection of the actual 
durch is usually supposed to be the fact, but my 
query has reference especially to such as are in 
lamlets and localities where no church has ever 
misted, ¢.g.in North Oxfordshire, at Over Kidd- 
ington, Thrupp, Taston, Gaginwell, and the former 
Weeping Cross in the parish (not village) of Bodicote. 
Were these crosses indications of religious edifices 
intended to be erected, but which never in fact came 
into existence? While I am on this subject I 
vould mention that in the churchyard of Somerton, 
Oxfordshire, there is a beautiful shaft of a cross 
m™ steps, all of which were a few years since saved 
fom imminent ruin at the expense of a few 
members of the Church of England. 

Wituiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Westowtaxa.—A very full memoir of Rev. 
Stephen Weston, in Gentleman’s Magazine for 
April, 1830, p. 373, says :— 

“His frequent trips to the Continent and constant 

rse with the higher classes of society, as well the 
med as the gay, enabled him to form a valuable col- 
leetion of ‘ Reminiscences,’ contained in more than fifty 
Sam of various sizes, from which an excellent 
Gloniana might be selected.” 
Isit known where these volumes are now dc- 
! W. P. Courryey. 





is it stated in biographical works that this gallant 

cavalier was in his youth the rescuer of Elizabeth, 

Queen of Bohemia, after the battle of Prague ? 
Coenatus, 


Farrar’s “ Lire or St. Pavi.”—In this work 
there are many words and phrases which I fail to 
understand ; among them, “the legal fiction of 
prosbol” and “the fusile apostle,’—words which 
I can find in no dictionary. IGNORAMUS. 


Matrese Cross.—When the limbs (if really 
such) are each, at their small tailed extremities 
tipped with a small ball, how is the latter de- 
scribed? We can scarcely called ita “ pearl.” In 
the case of the Legion of Honour, the badge is 
scarcely a “ cross,” for it has five “swallow tails.” 
If not a cross, can it with truth be called a star, 
when it is more like a flower of five petals than 
anything else? 8. 5. 


“Here stoop Bocast Tree.”—I should be 
obliged if any one could give me any explanation of 
the inscription which exists on a large stone near 
one of the woods called Harriss Park, on the 
estate of the Dowager Lady Lyveden, at Farming 
Woods, Northamptonshire, to this effect, “ Here 
stood Bocase Tree.” Is there any reason to suppose 
3ocase is an old name for beech ? 

Henry THe Eioutna. 


Avtuors or Quotations WanTED.— 

Who wrote the following lines, and which version is 
the older? The first is from The Life of Mansie Wauch, 
chap. xiv. :— 

“ Aff they a’ went galloping, galloping, 

Legs and arms a’ walloping, walloping ; 

* De’il take the hindmost,’ quo’ Duncan M‘Calapin, 

‘The Laird of Tillyben, joe.’ ” 

The second is from Harry Lorrequer, chap. “ The 
Chase ” :— 

“ Then on we went, all galloping, galloping, 
All our legs went walloping, walloping. 
‘ De’il take the last,’ said Neil UO’ Bralagan, 
‘Whoever the same may be.’ ” 
Some French lines, beginning,— 
“ Le temps emporte sur son aile 
Et le printemps et I’hirondelle, 
Et la vie et les jours perdus.” 
MERVARID. 

“The communicating of man’s selfe to a friend works 
two contrary effects, for it redoubleth joyes, and cutteth 
griefes in halfes. For there is no man that imparteth his 
joyes to his friend but he joyeth the more, and no man 
that imparteth his griefes to his friend but he grieveth 
the less,” R. M—4. 





Replies. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES IN BAPTISM, 
(6 S. i. 274, 299.) 
The observations upon this subject admit of 
some further remarks. No reference has as yet 
been made to early authorities. Eusebius, in an 
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extract from Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, states 
that several persons were named after St. John, 
who, through their love for him, their admiration 
and wish to follow him, as well as their desire to 
be equally with him beloved by the Lord, 7)yv 
éxwvupiay Tiv avtiv yordravto. It is there 
said that it was a common custom to name 
children for a religious reason: “Qozep xai 6 
IlatAos zoAis d) wai 6 Tlérpos év tots tov 
mirtav rawiv dvoudterac (H. E., lib. vii. c. 25, 
§ 12). So also, in the account of the martyrs of 
Palestine, he says that it was the custom for 
persons to adopt some fresh name, instead of their 
ancestral and possibly idolatrous names, and to be 
called after Isaiah, Jeremiah, or the like (De Mart. 
Pal., c. xi. § 7, ad cale. Hist. Ecel., lib. viii.). 

Upon the former of these passages Valesius has 
this note, which further refers to St. Chrysostom : 

“ Notandus est hic Dionysii locus de antiqua Chris 
tianorum consuetudine, qui Petri Paulique, et aliorum 
ranctorum nomina, liberis suis imponebant tum honoris 
ac benevolentiz# causa, tum ut liberi sui Deo cari ac- 
ceptique essent, non minus quam sancti illi fuerant. 
Hine est quod Chrysostomus in tomo primo, in oratione 
de sancto Meletio, Antiochenos tanta benevolentia Mele- 
tium complexos esse ecribit, ut parentes liberis suis 
nomen illius imponerent, quo domum suam ejus przesentia 
exornarent, Idem Chrysostomus homilia 21 [cor. 51] in 
Genesim, auditores suos hortatur, ut non quxvis nomina 
temere ac fortuito, nec avorum aut proavorum aut illus- 
trium virorum, sed sanctorum potius hominum qui vir- 
tutibus refulserunt, liberis suis imponant appellationes, 
ut ecorum exemplo ad virtutem accendantur.”—Euseb., 
H. E., tom. iv. p. 603 (Oxon., 1842). 

See St. Chrysost., om. in S. Melet., § 1, tom. ii. 
p- 519 A, ed. Ben. ; Hom. li. in Gen., § 1, tom. iv. 
p. 500 D. 

In another passage, of which Valesius has no 
mention, St. Chrysostom refers to the superstitious 
practices wnich had come in (circa a.p, 387-397) 
at the naming of the child, to the disuse of the 
ancient custom of giving the name of some saint. 
After speaking with condemnation of certain 
practices which were common, he observes :— 

“Then, after the marriege, if perchance a child is 
born, in this case again we see the same folly, and many 
tokens (cbpBora) full of absurdity. For so when the 
time is come for giving the infant a name, caring not to 
call it after the saints, as the ancients at first did, they 
light lamps and give them names, and so name the child 
after that one which continues burning the longest; 
from thence conjecturing that he will live a long time.... 
What shall we say about the amulets and the bells which 
are hung upon the hand, and the scarlet woof, and the 
other things full of such extreme folly, when they ought 
to invest the child with nothing else save the protection 
of the cross!"—Hom. in 1 Cor. xii., § 13, Ox, tr., vol. i. 
p. 164. 

Fleury observes of the newly baptized :— 

“Il ne paroit pas que les adultes changeassent de nom; 
puieque nous voyons plusieurs saints dont les noms 
venoient de faux dieux, comme Denis, Martin, Deme- 
trius. Mais pour les enfants, on leur donnoit volontiers 
les noms des Apétres ou quelques noms pieux tirés des 
vertus et de la créance; comme en Grec, Eusebe, 





— a. 
Eustache, Hesychius, Gregoire, Athanase; en latir 
Pius, Vigilius, Fidus, Sperantius, et les autres qui de, 
vinrent si —— ap ay Reb rome ge du Chris. 
tianisme. —Les Meurs des Chreliens, ch, y, p, 
1753). ¥- P57 (Braz, 

The following are early instances. First, of a 
newly named baptised child in primitive times ig 
AIONYCIC NEO®@OTIC ENIANTOY (sie) 
ENOC MHNQN TECCAPON — “Dionysius 
newly illuminated (a child) of one year four months? 
(J. S. Northcote, Epitaphs of the Catacombs during 
the first Four Centuries, p. 130, Lond., 1878), 
at the time of the persecution by Valerian, P 
Stephen is said to have catechized and baptized 
two children with the names of Leo and M 
(Baronius, ad a.p. 259, tom. iii. p. 69, Luc., 1738), 
So, too, in the latter part of the sixth cent 
Ven. Fortunatus, in an epitaph on two children 
(Epitaph. Innocent., lib. iv. 22, vv. 5-8), has = 

“ Lotus fonte sacro prius ille recessit in albis, 
Iste gerens lustrum ducitur ante Deum. 
Nomine sed primus vocitatus rite Joannis, 

Alter Patricius munere major erat.” 
As an example of one who was older, Athenais, 
who married the Emperor Theodosius, was pre 
viously converted and baptized by the Bishop 
Atticus, when she received the name of Eudocis 
in the place of the heathen one, .p. 421 (Socrates, 
H. E., lib. vii. c. 21). A later instance of a boy 
named at baptism, A.D. 952, is :— 

“Haroldus Ottoni subjicitur, et ab eo regnum ms 
cipiens christianitatem in Dania recipere spopondit 
Nec mora, baptizatus est ipse Haroldus cum uxore ss 
Hunnila, et filio parvulo, quem Rex noster a sacro fonte 
susceptum Suein Otto appellavit.”—Helmod., Chros. 
Slav., c. ix. § 5, p. 27 (Lubec., 1659). 

Secondly, an example of a name changed at con- 
firmation, c. A.D. 996, is:— 

“ Petrus Urseolus II. Venetorum Dux filium adbue 
puerum ad Othonem III. Imperatorem per literas id 
petentem Veronam misit, a quo sacri Chrismatis Sacre 
mento admotus, Otho coeptus est dici, quum Petro illi 
prius nomen fuisset.”—Sabellicus, “ De Rebus Ven,” 
Dec. 1, lib. iv., Opp., tom. ii. col. 1126 A (Basil., 1560). 

Lyndwood (Prov., De Bapt., lib. iii. note m, fol. 
177 vers., Lond., 1525) states that it was enjoined by 
the fourth Council of Carthage (A.D. 436, Carranza, 
Summa Concil., pp. 228, 240, Rothom., 1633) that 
a name should be given at baptism. But he app 
rently mistakes the meaning of “ Baptizandi nomen 
suum dent,” which implies that they were to give 
in their names for previous instruction, as may 
seen from a reference to other provisions on the 
subject in Gratian (Decret., “De Cons.,” Dist. iv, 
capp. 54-62). These names they obviously poe 
sessed before their baptism. Van Espen (pars 
tit. iii. cap. iii, § 19) has another reason from a2 
ancient source for the change of name, wil 
was allowed at confirmation, besides the avoid- 
ance of scandal assigned by _Abp. Peee 
that any one who has been remiss in his former 
life, “rursus novo ac sancto suscepto nome, 
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yirilem in sancte agendo constantiam perpetuo 
deinde prestet.” The canon termed by Wheatley 
the thirtieth Nicene canon is not accepted as 

nine. It is, “ Imponanturque nomina Chris- 
tisnoram secundum Scripturam in baptismo” (Har- 
duin, Concil., tom. i. col. 467 E). St. Thomas 
Aquinas (circa A.D. 1250), in referring to the Jewish 
custom of naming a child at his circumcision, 
observes, “sicut etiam nunc pueris in baptismo 
nomina imponuntur,” the imposition of the name 
in baptism being the common practice in his time 
(Summa Th., pars iii. queest. xxxvii. art. ii. ad sec.). 
The provisions for the Christian name enacted by 
councils were later, viz., in the sixteenth century 
(Harduin, u.s., tom. ix. x.). 

It will appear from this that, although the 
heathen name was sometimes left unchanged upon 
conversion, a significant Christian name was very 
commonly given from early times, and conferred 
at the time of baptism, or associated with it. In 
like manner the change of name at confirmation 
had a distict object. Ep. MarsHALt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


I do not think that there is any difficulty in 
coming to an accurate conclusion on this subject, it 
having been thoroughly sifted by the Catholic 
learned in Italy and France. 

G. F. W. M. says there is no evidence that it 
was a practice in the early Church to give a new 
name to grown-up persons at baptism. A. P. S. 
mys that the examples of all the early adult 
baptisms known to us are sufficient proof that the 
name was not changed at baptism. 

Of these two large assertions the second is some- 
what obscure, but I take it that both mean the 
same thing, viz., that no additional name to 
the three civil names already registered by com- 
pulsion of law was ever given at baptism. This 
assertion I cannot accept as accurate. The martyr 
Balsamus, when he was asked his name by the 
proses (“ Quis diceris?”), answered, “Nomine pa- 
terno Balsamus dicor ; spirituali vero nomine, quod 
in baptismo accepi, Petrus dicor” (Ruinart’s Acta 
Martyrum Sincera, c. i.). In practice the bap- 
tismal name was a second cognomen, that is, a 
fourth name, and was usually, but not always, 
Placed after the first cognomen. Such a second 
ecognomen was technically called signum or qui et 
when taken up by pagans or non-Christians. In 
the Acts of the Apostles (xiii. 9) it is said of St. 

ul, LavAos S¢ 6 Kat IadAos. 

The Christians utilized this practice, finding it 
convenient for their own purposes, and made of 
Sy arm name a signum or qui et. St. Augus- 
tin, having been converted and baptized by St. 
Ambrose, took the gentilitial name of the latter, 
lius, in addition to his own names; St. 
pili being converted and baptized by Cecilius, 

Priest, in like manner took the gentilitial name 





of the latter, and called himself Ceecilius Cyprianus. 
I refer the readers of “ N. & Q.” who may feel an 
interest in this subject to the Commendatore De 
Rossi’s Bullettino dt Archeologia Cristiana, anno v., 
p. 6 ; to Cavedoni’s famous treatise, published by 
De Rossi in the same Bullettino, anno iii., pp. 15-16 ; 
to Le Blant’s Inscriptions Chrétiennes antérieures 
au VIII® Siécle, tome i. p. 45 ; and to Martigny’s 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes, pp. 452-3, 
“Noms des Premiers Chrétiens : seconde classe, 
Noms exclusivement Chrétiens.” They will find all 
they can require in these excellent works. Our 
own Ceadwealla, when he was baptized at Rome 
by Pope Sergius, took the additional baptismal 
name of Petrus. Beda(E. H., lib. v. ¢. 7) says, 
“Cui etiam tempore baptismatis papa memoratus 
Petri nomen imposuerat.” The inscription on 
Ceadwealla’s tomb in old St. Peter’s (for he died at 
Rome shortly after his baptism) stated, amongst 
other things, “ Hic depositus est Ceadual, qui et 
Petrus, rex Saxonum.” H. C. C. 


The following passage in The Romance of Guy 
of Warwick, the fifteenth century version, pub- 
lished by the Early English Text Society, is not 
without interest in connexion with the question of 
change of name in baptism. It occurs in the nar- 
rative of the fight between Guy and Ameraunt :— 

“ And Amerawnt smote hym soo, 

That in the water he knelyd thoo: 

The colde water abowte hym raune, 

Gye start vp then, as a man. 

Then seyde Gye, that all myght here: 

‘ Thou haste me hyt on ylle manere. 

Thou haste me baptysed, hyt ys thy schame, 


But 3yt thou haste not chaunged my name.’” 
Lines 8261-8, 


The italics are mine. Wma. PEnNGELLY. 


Torquay. 

Apropos of this question, I may remark that the 
well-known and almost unique case of Mr. Justice 
Gawdy’s Christian name has now been fur outdone 
by a Mr. Henry Wyley, who, in the Times of 
April 1, 1880, announced that he intended to assume 
the Christian name of James in addition to and 
before his Henry. Has any one a right to assume 
a new “Christian” name ? A. J. M. 


Tae ALLEGED PRE-SHAKSPEARIAN “ HAMLET” 
(5 S. iv. 421).—Mr. Ettior Brownr’s long note 
at this reference should have met with some re- 
sponse before the expiration of four years and a 
half, but I cannot find that it has elicited a single 
reply, whether in the shape of refutation or of dis- 
cussion. Though that gentleman took me to task for 
an unauthorized surmise in respect of several early 
mentions of Hamlet, I did not enter the arena, 
either in self-defence or in support of the thesis 
which he wrote to discredit, but waited for some 
one else to comment upon it. At length, then, I 
propose to say a few words in support of my own 
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firm belief that there was a drama on the subject 
of “Hamlet” long before Shakspeare wrote his 
first sketch. I do not commit myself to any 
opinion on the question whether Shakspeare took 
the older play as the prima stumina of his own, 
nor yet whether the quarto of 1603 does sub- 
stantially, though with much dislocation and inter- 
polation, represent his first sketch. Those are 
subordinate questions, which must stand over, or 
my note would necessarily run to an inordinate 
length, and so be quite unsuited for “N. & Q.” 
Mr. Ectiot Browye sets forth what he deems to 
be the only five grounds on which the “ imagina- 
tive hypothesis” of a pre-Shakspearian Hamlet has 
ever been based. Now when it is considered that 
the list given does not include either of the two 
principal evidences of its existence, and that in 
giving one of the best known and most esteemed 
early allusions to Hamlet he silently leaves out of 
account the passage which invests it with such 
importance, the readers of “N. & Q.” will pro- 
bably agree with me in the conclusion that Mr. 
Extiot Browne's note is valueless as an attack 
upon the prevalent belief in a pre-Shakspearian 
Hamlet. 

The first on his list is given in these words : 
“The allusion of Nash to ‘whole Hamlets, I should 
say handfuls of tragical speeches,’ in the prefatory 
epistle to Greene’s Arcadia, 1589.” But it is not 
merely this mention of “whole Hamlets of tragical 
speeches” which has ever been taken to prove 
the existence of a play on the subject of “ Hamlet” 
before Shakspeare, but the fact that Nash proceeds 
to quote a sentence, seemingly from the old play, 
which he declares to have been stolen from Seneca ; 
a sentence which does not occur in the [/amlet of 
1603, nor in that of the succeeding quartos, nor 
yet in that of the folios. Now I am by no 
means dogmatically asserting that Nash is here 
quoting from the pre-Shakspearian Hamlet; but 
this I say,—if Nash is alluding toa tragedy on the 
subject of “ Hamlet,” then unquestionably he is 
quoting from it. The test-words are “ Blood is a 
beggar,” and they are not in Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
In the next place, Robert Armin, in his Nest of 
Ninnies, 1608, directly quotes from a Hamlet ; he 
says “There are, as Hamlet says, things call’d whips 
in store.” The sentence in italics seems to have 
been a common saying of the day; but be that as 
it may, it is not in Shakspeare’s Hamlet. Once 
again, John Clarke, in his Paroemiologia, 1639, 
seemingly quotes froma Hamlet when he says “ A 
trout, Hamlet, with four legs.” This too, is not 
in Shakspeare’s Hamlet. Both these books are 
left out of account by Mr. Browse. More- 
over, in two of the passages he does adduce, occur 
the words, “ Hemlet, revenge,” viz., those from 
Lodge and Rowlands, words which do not exactly 
occur in our Hamlet. To explain away the force 
of this argument—viz., that four passages are quoted 





i 
from the supposed older Hamlet—it has been 
gratuitously supposed that some are inaccurate 
quotations from Shakspeare’s Hamlet, OF quotations 
from something else erroneously referred to Ha 
no other Hamlet but Shakspeare’s having ever 
existed. Thus it has been said that Armin meant 
to quote from the Spanish Tragedy, 1592; that 
Nash was pointing at Hamlet’s account of a king’s 
“progress through the guts of a beggar ” + that 
Clarke had in view Hamlet’s remarks on the shape 
of the cloud which he compares toa camel, a Weasel, 
and a whale, and so forth. Any evidences may be 
explained away if such arguments are to be allowed, 
and I feel assured it is quite sufficient to state them 
in order to ensure their rejection. Had the quo- 
tation from Paroemiologia been the only one which 
pointed to an older Hamlet, one might have been 
permitted to speculate on the possibility of Clarke 
having intended to say that so-and-so was like 
Hamlet’s cloud, which could be, in the course of 
a few minutes, like a quadruped and a fish—not 
that I am calling a whale a fish. But in view of 
all the quotations adduced, I submit that the be 
lief in a pre-Shakspearian Hamlet is a natural and 
rational conclusion. C. M. Isexesr, 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tne ALTAR IN THE Prx CuHamper, Weer 
MINSTER Apsey (6 §. i. 334, 379).—Mr. Sawa 
asks what I mean by describing the altar slab as 
patched. As I stated in my former note, the 
circular sinking is in a stone of different material 
and workmanship from the rest ; and besides this, 
the slab is a good deal made up with mortar. The 
cutting at the north end seems to have been made 
to make way for some of the wood fittings for the 
later use of the chamber. There is a circular 
scratch in one place which looks as if it had been 
made by the opening and shutting of a cupboard 
door. In calling the round sinking a hearth, I 
did not mean that a fire had ever been kindled on 
it, but that upon it may have stood some portable 
furnace used in assaying, the ashes from which 
would fall upon it, and be held in it instead of 
rolling on the floor, as they might have done 
without the sinking. The fact that the sinking 
is in an evidently inserted stone, suggests that 
the original slab may have been so injured by this 
use that it had to be renewed. This chamber did 
not come into the hands of the Crown till the 
suppression. Sir Gilbert Scott was mistaken in 
speaking of it in the Gleanings as the Treasury 
of the Royal Wardrobe, broken into in the reign of 
Edward I, ; that was the vault under the Chapter 
House. 

It certainly was a rule that an altar stone should 
be in one piece, but I am not sure that it was ® 
rule always obeyed. It was also a rule that altars 
should have relics enclosed in them ; but where 
were the relics put when the slab had no"s# 
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” in it and stood on pillars, as that in the 
get gallery of the Lady Chapel at Gloucester 
Cathedral ? 


Ma Watcorr suggests that colours may have 
heen ground here. But the irreverent people of 
Lincoln who put altars to this use did so for the 
gnvenience of grinding on a marble surface, and 
gur Westminster slab is not marble. 

Whatever this sinking may be, it is certainly 
got a sepulchre, for it cannot have —_ — by 


slid. 
6, Delahay Street, Great George Street, S.W. 


Tus Camors Pepicres (6" §. i. 234, 298, 341). 
—Some errors, apparently, have crept into Q. C.’s 
jnformation respecting the first two Ralphs of this 
family, whom he magnifies into three. In fact, the 
inquisition concerning Ralph de Cameys which is 
etered in the printed calendar of the first Record 
Commission under 3 Henry III., No 2, has been 
awertained to belong to Ralph de Cameys who 
died in 43 Henry I{I., and in Roberts’s Calen- 
darium it has been, accordingly, removed to its 

t place, viz. 43 Henry III, No. 28. This was 
the Ralph de Cameys, sen., who died in 1258-9, 
the husband of Ascelina de Torpel, and father of 
Ralph de Cameys, jun. The latter was forty years 
ofage and upwards at the time of his father’s death 
in 1259. Again, the Mabilia de Torpel, to whom 
John de Cameys was found heir in 4 Edward L, 
1276, cannot be identical with Ascelina, the wife 
of Ralph de Cameys, sen., as in that case she would 
have been so designated in the writ and inquisition 
om her death. The pedigree deduced from the 
Rawlinson MSS. will not stand the test of investi- 
tion. I think a better one will be found in 
Ashmole MS. 799, fol. 127°. 

To Hermentrupe’s query of, Who was the 
father of Thomas, Lord Camoys, K.G., who died 
8Henry V.? there is a clear answer in the Minutes 
of Evidence on the Camoys peerage claim, p. 245, 
where it is stated that “John his father was the 
second son of Ralph, Lord Camoys,” on the 
authority of proceedings in a writ of right in the 
Court of Common Pleas, between Thomas Lord 
Camoys and William Perrott and Alice his wife. 

oreover, in the Additions to Dugdale’s Baronage, 
under the barony of Foliot, i. 679, after reciting 
that Richard Foliot died a minor in 19 Edward IL., 
when his two sisters, Margery, aged twelve, and 

argaret, aged eleven years, were found to be his 

its ; and that in 4 Edward III., vgien Margaret, 
their grandmother, died, the elder was wife of 
High de Hastings, and the younger, Margaret, 
of John de Camois, it is added that the wardship 
and marriage of the elder daughter was purchased 
of the king for 200/. by the mother of Hastings ; 
and Ralph de Camoys, father of John, purchased, 
at the same time and price, the wardship and 
Marriage of the younger (Collect. Top. and Gen. v. 





148). Thus we are made acquainted with both 
parents of Thomas, Lord Camoys, K.G. 

Regarding Elizabeth Louches, the Boarstall 
Chartulary, as quoted by Dr. White Kennett 
(Parochial Antiquities), distinctly states that Sir 
Richard Camoys, Kt., who died in 1416, was the 
son of Sir Thomas Camoys, Kt., by his wife Eliza- 
beth, who was daughter and heir of William 
Louches of Milton, Oxon. ; and the said Sir Richard 
Camoys, by his wife Joan (daughter of Richard, 
Lord Poynings), had issue three sons, first John, 
second Ralph, and third Hugh. Now, as Thomas, 
Lord Camoys was succeeded, in 1420, by his grand- 
son Hugh, then aged seven years, we must con- 
clude that John and Ralph had died before the 
latter date. B. W. GreenFie.p. 

Southampton. 


A Wiverietp Brass (6" §. i. 273, 366).—I 
am glad to learn that this brass is identified, and 
that the conjecture as to South Weald Church is 
correct. Those who blame the present possessor 
of the brass will recollect that I carefully refrained 
from doing so. He neither asked for the brass 
nor expected to have it ; he received it unexpectedly 
by carrier, from one of the persons employed in 
the so-called restoration of the church, which 
person, knowing that Mr. Blank had had his 
journey for nuthing, and that the brass was treated 
as “rubbish” by those most concerned, doubtless 
meant simply to console Mr. Blank for his coup 
manqué by a gift which he at least would appreciate. 

3efore I wrote my article, I asked Mr. Blank 
whether, if the brass were claimed, he would part 
with it, being paid (as I think he ought to be) for 
so doing. He replied that he would not take 
money for it, but that if a just claim to it appeared, 
he would be happy to give it up. It rests, there- 
fore, with the vicar and churchwardens of South 
Weald, or the representatives of Saunders or of 
Wingfield, to communicate on the subject with Mr. 
3lank, whose name and address I have accordingly 
make known to our editor. And they might as 
well at the same time ask him for the fragments of 
the fifteenth century brass which I also mentioned. 
Cannot Elizabeth Saunders or Wingfield be 
identified ? A. J. M. 


We may hope that in this case “ N. & Q.” may 
have been the means of restoring an interesting 
memorial to the church from which it has been 
removed. There are many sepulchral brasses in 
the hands of collectors, which lose much of their 
interest by having been removed from the places 
for which they were originally made. The corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” would be doing a good 
work if they would send to you notes of all those 
which come under their notice that are not in their 
proper places. I append a memorandum of one 
which I have not been able to trace. It was, I 
should imagine, an interesting example. It was 
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sold for 5/. 15s. at the sale of the collections of 
Mr. John Holmes, of East Retford, Nottingham- 
shire, and is thus described in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1842, vol. i. p. 23 :—“‘ A monumental 
brass of a knight in armour, wearing a ram’s head 
for his crest, set into a carved oak table.” From 
an account of this sale published at the time by 
“R. Hartley, Printer, Chronicle Office, Doncaster,’ 
it appears that this interesting object was pur- 
chased by a Mrs. Kippax. Anon. 


Ropert Granam : Janet Hume (6" §. i. 136). 
—In framing his query concerning these emigrants 
to Chester, N.H., Mra. Forsyru seems to have 
forgotten to take into account the usage of the 
“old country” in the matter of courtesy titles, 
Had either Robert or John Graham been the 
legitimate younger son of a Marquis of Montrose, 
he would have been Lord Robert or Lord John 
Graham. But of such sons there is no trace what- 
ever, and I can see no possibility of the persons 
inquired for having been either sons or grandsons 
of any Marquis of Montrose, down to the creation 
of the dukedom in 1707. Moreover, I must re- 
mark that such near relations of a Marquis of 
Montrose, had they existed, would not, in the 
natural course of events, have come from Ireland, 
but from Scotland. The improbability is there- 
fore doubled. There is, on the other hand, a 
strong presumption, arising from the circumstance 
of their having come from Ireland, that Robert 
and John Graham belonged to some branch of 
the Grahams of the “ Debatable land.” Con- 
cerning these Grahams, and their plantation in 
Ulster temp. Elizabeth and James I., 1 hope to give 
some details in a future number, with the view 
of eliciting fuller information on a curious and 
interesting historical and genealogical question. 

With regard to Janet Hume, I may take this 
opportunity of saying that her name does not 
occur in the genealogy of Hume of Castle Hume 
in Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetage. The 
first baronet, Sir George (cr. 1671), had one 
daughter, whose name was Phebe. The second 
baronet, Sir John, had Hester, Catherine, Eliza- 
beth, Anne,and Mary, whose marriages are ail given, 
and none with a Graham. It was through Mary, 
eldest daughter of the third baronet, Sir Gustavus, 
that the representation of the Humes of Castle 
Hume vested in the Loftus family, in the person 
of her husband, Nicholas Loftus, who assumed 
the name of Hume, and was created Earl of Ely, 
1766. The younger daughter, Alice, married 
George Rochfort, of Rochfort, co. Westmeath. 
Janet Hume, who is stated to have been the wife 
of Robert Graham, may possibly have been the 
daughter of a cadet of the Castle Hume family, 
but of this there is no evidence in the published 
accounts of the title. C. H. E. Carmicuaet. 

New University Club, 8. W, 





Irish Scrnames (6 §. i, 216).—One of the 
four counties here mentioned will hardly be me 
cognized under the name given, “ Vriell ” (Oriel), 
being now known as Louth or Lowth, 

“This county was included in the j 
sovereignty of Orgial or Argial, called by the 
Oriel or Uriel, forming a large part of the provinee of 
Meath, including also the counties of Armagh and Mons. 
ghan. Argial was conquered by John de Courcy in 118, 
and that part of it which is included within the limita of 


the present county of Louth (one of those erected b; Ki 
John in 1210) being immediately peopled with Bagi 


settlers, it continued to be subject to the English juri 
diction ; and thus the ancient Argial was divided iin 
Irish Argial and English Uriel. The county of Argial, 
Lowth, or Louth, was one of the four counties of the pale 
in which in 1473 a emall standing force was appointed tg 
be maintained. Oriel, the ancient name of the district, 
gives the title of Baron to Viscount Ferrard, now May 
sereene.”—Abridged from Lewis's Topographical Die 


tionary of lreland. 
W. E. Bocezar, 


“THE DEVIL AMONG THE TAILORS” (6% § i 
215).—I do not recollect any event, ancient o 
modern, which fits in so well with this sayings 
the riot at the Haymarket on the occasion of Dow- 
ton’s benefit, when some 7,000 journeymen tailor 
congregated in and around the theatre to prevent 
the performance of the burlesque of The Tailon, 
a Tragedy for Warm Weather, which they con 
sidered to derogate from their dignity. I have 
a copy of Fairburn’s edition of the drama, headed 
The Devil among the Tailors, containing, in addi- 
tion, “ An Account of the Fracas at the Theatre, 
with the Examination at Bow Street next day of 
Thirty-three of the Ringleaders.” An account of 
the affair will also be found in Biographia Dr 
matica under the “ Tuilors.” . 0. 


“The De’il amang the Tailors” is the name of 
a well-known Scottish reel tune, of which a good 
set, arranged for the pianoforte, will be found st 
p. 28 of Surrenne’s Dance Music of Scotland, 
second edition, Edinburgh, 1854. The book gives 
the titles of ninety-seven collections of ancient and 
modern Scottish melodies, in one or more of which, 
in all probability, something may be got touching 
the age and history of the tune. J. 

Glasgow. 


“ Hare-pratnep” (6% §S. i. 155).—I append 6 
very early instance of this phrase, probably one of 
the earliest in the language. We country people, 
who are acquainted with ae a - “ 
shan (giddy, wild) and stupid nature, have 
doubt that "The right spelling is “hare,” and not 
“air.” Rabbits, for instance, more cunning than 
hares, not only scratch burrows to live i, but 
make more than one hole to them, for their greater 
security ; whence the country saying, * He ws 
poor fool that’s only one hole torun to” 

“ Augustus after the takyng and entring the and 
Alexandria, had graunted life to many persones, 
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k t Sostratus ( 
Philosophiers sake: yet one ratus (a man 
ap a verte readie tongue, and especiall good 
riirgunce, but yet of soche sort, that he encurred the 
jon of Caesar, for that wndiscretly or harebrain- 


ete would nedes in any wise bee reputed and taken 
for an Academique) he wold not hear, ne receiue to 


But the said Sostratus,in ragged apparell, as one 
eet had no ioye of the world and with his hore white 
hearde, hangyng doune of a greate length, begun to 
jolowe Arius at the heles, whethersoeuer thesame went, 
hauyng euer in his mouthe this little verse of Greke. 
Gogoi cogorve awlova Hy wot cogoi, 
Wise men, if in deede thei wise bee, 
(Can saue wise men, and make them free.” 
“March-hare is Marsh hare. Hares are wilder in 
Marshes than elsewhere, because of their greater flat- 
pem,and the absence of hedges and cover." —A poph- 
thegnes of Erasmus, 1542, reprint, p. 266. RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I venture to submit the following conjectures 
us to the derivation of this compound word 
“bair-brained.” “Let’s leave this town, for 
they [the English] are hair-brained slaves” 
(1 Hen. VI., I. ii). There was formerly a vague 
potion that abundance of hair denoted a lack of 
bins, and from this idea arose a proverb, “ Bush 
nitural, more hair than wit.” Shakespeare would 
sem to make Charles the Dauphin use the word 
“hair-brained” to denote some general quality or 
pealiarity apart from the abundance of the locks 
of the English, as, for instance, reckless courage : 

“ Rather with their teeth 

The walls they ’ll pull down than forsake the siege.” 

Hare-brained.—1. In their rutting season, 7.¢. 
in March (so says a dictionary), hares are unusually 
thy and wild ; hence the saying, “ Mad as a March 
hare.” 2. The hare was vulgarly supposed to be 
w fearful that it never closed its eyes, even in 
sleep :— 

“Frantic distemper, hare-eyed unrest.” 

Chapman, Epicedium on the Death of Prince Henry. 
3. A hare crossing a person’s way was supposed to 
disorder his senses. When a clown is giving him- 
welf fantastical airs it is said of him, 

“Why, Pompey, prithee let me speak to him, ; 

I'll lay my life some Aare has crossed him.” 
“Hare-coppe” was once apparently used for “ hare- 
brain,” cop or coppe, a pure Saxon word, signifying 

head or top of anything. Hence “ hare- 

” or “ hare-brained ” will, when applied to 
& person, have the meaning of volatile, giddy, 
umettled, wild, roving, hurried, fluttered. . 

Is it possible that the term may be derived from 

Norman word harer or harier, to stir up, pro- 
Toke, fright, excite, tease, harass, worry ; or from 

glish provincial expression harr, i.e. hurry, 
ware, &c.? “To hare or rate them at every turn 
# not to teach them, but to vex and torment them 
to no purpose.” 

The latter idea is purely conjectural on my 
part, but the double derivation of the terms “ hair” 





and “hare brained” seems to have sufficient weight 
for acceptance. N. GREENWELL. 
[Further replies next week. ] 


Fervnan Capatuero (6" §. i. 315, 339, 365).— 
Which of her works have been translated into 
English, and have any of the writings of De Trueba 
been translated ? K. K. Ropertson. 

Hotel St. Petersbourg, 35, Rue de Caumartin, Paris, 


This gifted novelist died at Seville, April 7, 
1877, aged seventy-six. I happened to be spending 
a few weeks in Seville at the time of her death, 
and “made a note” in my copy of Clemencia of 
her name, as it then appeared in the obituary 
notice of a local journal—Cecilia Bohl de Faber y 
Larrea. I should be glad to be referred to any 
good account of her life. 2. S. D. 

[See ante, p. 365.] 


Gosret Oaks (6 §, i. 256).—There is a Gospel 
Oak somewhere in this neighbourhood (Shrews- 
bury). I cannot at the moment recall the exact 
locality ; I was under the impression that it was at 
Cressage, but I find that is not so. “ Cressage is sup- 
posed to have derived its name from a venerable 
oak of gigantic proportions, which stands near the 
village. Some time ago a fire was kindled in the 
hollow of the tree, by which it was greatly injured 
and nearly destroyed. It is supported by iron 
cramps, and there is now flourishing in the midst 
of the tree a young oak, raised from an acorn of 
thecld tree. It was formerly called Christ’s Ache, 
—ache being the Saxon word for oak—and eventu- 
ally became corrupted to Cressage. The shade of 
spreading trees we often find was chosen by the 
early missionaries as preaching places for the pro- 
pagation of the Christian faith. Hence we have 
Bishop’s Oak, Postles’ Oak, and at Cressage, 
Christ’s Oak.” On the other side of the river 
Severn is Watch Oak. On the Ordnance map the 
oak at Cressage is put as “ Lady Oak.” 

There is, I am told, a hamlet called Gospel Oak, 
near Lipton, in Staffordshire. The tree does not 
exist, nor is there any recollection of it. I have 
been unable to verify this assertion, but near 
Bobbington, borders of Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire, there are marked on the Ordnance map these 
places: Four Ash House, Halfpenny Green, 
Royal Oak, Gospel Oak, White Cross, Alder Farm, 
Forest House, and, near Boscobel, the celebrated 
Royal Oak, and White Oak. I will continue to 
make inquiry. BorLeav. 


Conspicuous or peculiar trees were very often 
used in ancient surveys for boundary marks. 
Hence, on the perambulations which took place on 
the Rogation days, such trees naturally became 
the loca stationis at which, says the rubric, 
“legatur Evangelium.” Instances and illustrations 
may be seen in Brand’s Pop. Ant., ed. Bohn, 
1849, i. 199; Fosbroke’s Ariconensia, 182}, 
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p. 153 (Gospel Oak, in Penyard Park); Reliquary, 

viii. 85 (Gospel Hillock, near Buxton); Poulson’s 

Hist. of Holderness, 1841, ii. 363 (Gospel Farm, 

Burstwick). W. C. B. 
Malvern Link. 


There is (or was in 1839) a Gospel Oak at 
Cheriton, Hants, a cut of which is given in 
Duthy’s Sketches of Hampshire (Winchester, 
Jacob & Johnson). There is also another, or 
rather the remains of one, in Hampage Wood, close 
to the deer park of Avington, in the parish of 
Avington, Hants. This is now dead, and a cut of 
it was given in the Illustrated London News, in 
“ Nooks and Corners of Old England.” 

Sam. Saaw. 


There is, or was,a Gospel Oak at Eversden, 
Cambridgeshire, where Francis Holcroft, the friend 
of Tillotson, preached. Gospel Oak station, on the 
North London Railway, must commemorate one, 
though I know nothing more of it than the name. 

P. 

There is an old oak, called the Gospel Oak, on 
the road between Bewdley and Bridgnorth. 

J. C. M. 


Woman’s Toneve (6" §. i. 272).—My father’s 
memory was a store-room full of snatches of songs 
and other odds and ends of old verse. I have 
heard him repeat some lines on this subject, of 
which the following scrap is all that I can call to 
mind now. The doctor is speaking :— 

“Tt isan easy part 
That belongs to my art, 
To make a woman speak 
That is dumb, dumb, dumb ; 
But it's past the art of man, 
Let him do what he can, 
To make a scolding wife 
Hold her tongue, tongue, tongue.” 
Avon. 

The source of The Dumb Wife of Aberdour is 
probably to be found in the little volume entitled 
A Hundred Merrye Tales of Shakespeare; the tale 
is No. 62, headed “ Of the Man that had a Dome 
[dumb] Wyfe.” E. WaALFurp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“ HARK, HARK! THE LARK,” “ Crmpe rye,” II. 
iii. (6™ S. i. 237).—The lines in the Folio run thus: 
“ And winding Mary-buds begin to ope their golden eyes 

With every thing that pretty is, my lady sweet, arise.” 

There is no authority for the change of “ is” to 
“bin,” which was first made by Hanmer in order 
to provide a rhyme which the author never in- 
tended, the lines in question forming a couplet, not 
a quatrain. Howarp 8. Pearson. 


Weatuer Wispvom (6 S. i. 293).—The belief 
that the day of the vernal equinox gives the lead 
to the wind and weather during the next three 
months is, I opine, very prevalent, and older than 





my late friend James Backhouse. I know noth 
about its correctness. It happens, however that 
in the present year March 21 was not thed of 
the equinox, nor is it necessary to say it was no 
quarter day. Wx. Pevonuty, 


“Caristwas” as A Cristian Nawe (68; 
281).—The Essex couple who christened their child 
Christmas were anticipated by Mr. Justin May 
Carthy, who gave one of the characters in Dey 
Lady Disdain this Christian name. —_Vigory, 

Clent, Worcestershire. 


Dr. Protheroe Smith’s eldest brother was called 
Christmas. Heyrwoop Surrs, 


Sir Jonny Banks (6" §. i. 296).—J. F.C, will 
find information about a Sir John Bankes, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, whose wife, a Hay. 
trey, defended their residence, Corfe Castle, in the 
great Civil War of the seventeenth century, duri 
her husband’s absence on circuit, in Story of Cah 
Castle, &c., by the Right Hon. Geo. Bankes, MP, 
for Dorset (Murray, 1853). Arms of Banke ; Sa, 
a cross or engrailed between four fleurs-de-lis or; 
crest, a griffin segreant endorsed ar. holding 
a cross fitchee gu. ; motto, “ Vincit veritas.” 

G. 7 

[The arms here described do not exactly tally with 
those of any family of Bankes or Banke in Burke's 
Armory. | 

A TransLation FRoM Lessine (6" §. i, 295),— 
Lessing’s lines, which he calls Lied aus dem Spe 
nischen, are :— 

“ Gestern liebt’ ich, 
Heute leid’ ich ; 
Morgen sterb’ ich. 
Dennoch denk’ ich 
Heut’ und morgen 
Gern an gestern.” 


J. N. Burra, 
Fena-snvt (6% S. i. 296) is a Chinese word, the 
name or title given to an imaginary Joss, or god, 
who acts as a kind of destiny over certain districts 
When a calamity happens on a certain spot ori 
a certain place the Chinese put this down tothe 
influence of Fenshui. J. Kerra Avyovs. 


Feng-shui is the name given by the Chinese to 
their meteorological superstitions and to the popular 
conceptions of natural science generally. AW 
by Dr. E. J. Eitel, entitled Feng Shwi; or, th 
Rudiments of Natural Science in China, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Triibner in 1873. 

Witt E. A. Axow, 


Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Arms on Betts (6 §, i. 276).—Checky, s few 
vair, is ascribed by Papworth to a family of Devon, 
Fokeray or Foukeray. W. G. 

“Snor up” (6 S, i. 296).—The ides is e 
pressed with the utmost elegance by Virgil, “Cla 
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ee 
dite jam rivos, pueri : sat prata biberunt” (Eelog. iii. 
111), and the words are used several times by Shak- 
jn divers applications, if not exactly as in 
the passage quoted from Baker (see Cowden Clarke’s 
Concordance). W. E. Buckvey. 


De. Bussy (6 S. i. 368).—Is it certain that 
Dr. Busby was born in Northamptonshire ? In 
Cooper's Biographical Dictionary he is said to be 
of Lutton, co. Lincoln. And in Magna Britannia, 
1720, vol. ii. 1411, I find the village of Luttonburn 
(now called Lutton Bourne, or Lutton simply), 
qedited with his birth, and indeed no fact at all 
js mentioned about the village, except in con- 
pexion with him. His body is said to be buried 
in Laton Church, co. Beds., and he is said to be 
described as “ Lincolniensis ” on his epitaph. 

W. D. Sweerine, 

Peterborough. 

[Dr. Busby was buried in Westminster Abbey, at the 
intersection of the transepts, The inscription on the 
mall marble slab is— 

R* Busby 
1695 
He “is said on his monument to have been born at 
latton (otherwise Sutton St. Nicholas), co. Lincoln, 
22 Sep, 1606.” See Col. Chester's Westminster Abbey 
Registers for this and further detail. 


“Tar Science or Lancuace” (6 §. i. 273).— 
Without at all entering into the discussion as to 
whether paprrecy is connected with the root mar, 
Iwish to point out that your correspondent has 
mshed to a conclusion where Max Miiller has 
been more cautious. There is no proof at all that 
the root of adprrecy is map; on the contrary, all 
the best philologists are agreed that it is marp. 
letters fall out of a root ; they are not arbitrarily 
puhed in. A form marp from map is simply 
contrary to experience. See Curtius, Vanicek, 
amd Fick on this point. They are all agreed ; 
sad it would be a bold man who would then con- 
tradict them. Briefly, the form with map is acci- 
dental, whilst marp is required to account for 
Maprris, a seizer, the names Mapyias, Map- 
ma, and, probably, for Bpaxeiv. Most of all 
sit required to account for the derivatives pop¢dy) 
and our metamorphosis. We may also compare 

» mulcere and Skt. mri¢. It is unadvisable to 
Sart a new theory before consulting the au- 
thorities, CeLer. 


Borevspicivs anp HEEREBOORD (6% S. i. 256). 
—The Latin school-book on logic seems to be a 
reprint of “Epunveia Logica: seu Synopseos 

. Burgersdicane Explicatio, 12mo., Lond., 
1658,” by Adrian Heereboord, the pupil of Francis 
mgersdyck, and his successor to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic at Leyden, who dis- 
tinguished himself by fearlessly “adopting and 
teaching the philosophical doctrines of Descartes, 
recently published, and so offensive to the 


clergy. Heereboord was born at Leyden, and died 
on Dec. 25, 1659, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
F. Burgersdyck was born at Leir, in Holland, in 
1590; became Professor of Philosophy at Saumur, 
and afterwards of Logic at Leyden, and died in 
1629. J. Meursius gives a brief notice and a por- 
trait of him in his work, Athene Batavorum, 1625, 
vol. ii. pp. 339-42. For additional information, 
see Mémoires pour servir & UV Histoire Litteratre 
des Pays-Bas, par Paquot, t. i. p. 169, fol., and his 
Oraison Funebre Prononcé par P, Cuneus. 
Wituiam Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly, 


Notes about Burgersdijck may be found on 
pp. 165, 166, 183, 184, of Prof. John E. B. Mayor’s 
Life of Ambrose Bonwicke (Camb., 1870):— 

“The Northern Vicar that commences now... 

Then moulds his scanty Latin and less Greek, 

And Hereboords his parish once a week.” 
J. Taylor’s Music Speech for the Cambridge Com- 
mencement, 1730. <A various reading “ Harry 
Hills his parish” was given, referring to a noted 
printer, who was “a retailer of cheap printed ser- 
mons.” Cur. W. 


PenTaconat Fonts (6@ §, i. 215).—[M. M. 
Howard’s] Hastings Past and Present (Diplock’s 
guide), p. 121, Hastings, 1855, has, more cau- 
tiously than Pugin, under the notice of Hollington, 
“The font is curious; it appears to be a heptagon, 
and is said to be the only example of that form in 
England.” I remember the font; one of the 
angles was built into the north wall, and it might, 
in consequence of this, “appear to be a heptagon.” 
When the church was restored, some years since, 
the font was detached, and it was found to have 
been only apparently of that form. The parish- 
ioners and Miss Howard are correct, while Pugin 
was too positive. Ep. MARSHALL, 

Sandford St. Martin. 


In the Handbook of English Ecclesiology (Mas- 
ters) I find a note: “ A pentagonal font, whatever 
has been said to the contrary, is not known to 
But “a decapentagonal font exists at 


T. FP. R. 


exist.” 
| Stainburn, Yorks.” 


Fonerat Eccentricities (6% §. i, 210).—In 
the churchyard at Pittington, near Durham, is this 
inscription, on an ordinary headstone :— 

Anna uxor Arthuri Shepherd 
Vicarii de Pittington, hic suam 
Deponit sarcinam 
A.D. MDCCXXXII, 

Hic et ille suam 
A.D. 1770, 

Hic inquam, ut nemini nocerent mortui 
qui nemini nocuerunt vivi. 


To the words “Hic inquam” Surtees appends 
the nete,— 

“ The observation, probably, was intended to reprobate 
| the practice of burial within the walls of churches, Mr. 
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Shepherd, though a worthy character, entertained very 
singular ideas on several subjects, particularly those con- 
nected with a future state of existence: by his own desire 
a hatchet was deposited with him in his coffin, and a plate 
of looking-glass placed in the lid opposite to his face, both 
with a view to facilitate his resurrection.”—Surtees's Hist. 
of Durham, i. 117 (1816). 

The tradition of this singular burial is still alive 
among the villagers. Jo 2 Fe 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


There was an extraordinary character in York- 
shire, at the beginning of the present century, 
named Jemmy Hirst, of Rawcliffe, who was a well- 
known figure at Doncaster and York races, and whose 
singular eccentricities had spread his fame even as 
faras London. When Jemmy had made his fortune 
asa tanner he resolved to cut the tanyard and 
“set up as a swell” for the remainder of his life. 
The first step he took to that end was to procure 
a handsome oaken coffin, furnished with a folding 
lid, which was let into the corner of his parlour 
like a cupboard, and filled with provisions and 
liquor. When Jemmy Hirst died, rich and full of 
— he left directions in his will that he was to 

e buried in the aforesaid coffin, and that his body 
was to be carried to the grave by eight old maids, 
who were to receive half-a-guinea apiece for their 
services. The eight old maids, however, were not 
forthcoming, and eight buxom widows were engaged, 
at half-a-crown a head, to do duty as bearers. The 
motley procession was headed by bagpipes and 
a fiddle, and the country folks flocked in by 
hundreds to pay their last respects to Jemmy Hirst 
of Rawcliffe. He died, I think, in 1826. 

I remember also hearing of a Mr. Ellis King, 
who lived in King’s Bench Walk some eighty 
years ago, and who kept his coffin in his chambers, 
filled with wine and spirits, to be drunk by his 
friends on the day of his funeral. The coffin 
occupied a conspicuous place in the room, and was 
always solemnly toasted at his convivial parties the 
last thing before the guests took their leave. 

Wittworr Dixon. 


Hitx’s “Famwiry Hersar” (6 §. i. 356) was 
printed and published by J. & R. Childs, Bungay, 
1822. Ropert Fitcw. 4 


Norwich. 


Portraits Ercuep sy Mrs. Dawson Turner 
(6"S. i. 357).—“ The annexed portraits of Sir 
Francis and Lady Palgrave were engraved by the 
late Mrs. Dawson Turner (private plates).”— Pal- 
grave Family Memorials, edited by C. J. Palmer 
and Stephen Tucker (4to., 1878), p. 108. 

L. L. H. 


The first appendix to the Norfolk Topographer’s 
Manual mentions some twenty or five-and-twenty 
Norfolk portraits etched by this lady. It would, 
I think, be scarcely worth while to enumerate 


them in “N. & Q.,” but if P. E. B. will send me 





his address I shall be happy to forward him the 
list as contained in the Manual. 


Leonarp Boxinasro 
Eaton, Norwich. = 


A suppresseD GitLRay (6 S. i. 375),—Op 
reference to The Works of James Gillray, the 
Caricaturist, 1 vol. demy 4to., edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.R.S., and published by Messy 
Chatto & Windus some six years since (my 
has no date on the title-page), Paito-G, will 
find at p. 311 a full-page plate of “ L’Assemblés 
Nationale ; or, Grand Co-operative Meeting at St, 
Ann’s Hall.” H. G, H, 

Freegrove Road, N. 


“Tue Fixpinc or Moses” (6 §. i. 375)—I 
have a copy of the key to Sherwin’s plate, and 
would part with it if your correspondent would 
communicate with me. C. T. THompsoxy, 

44, Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


This picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in the winter, 1878. L. H. 


I have in my possession an engraving called 
“The Index to the Finding of Moses,” the name 
of each lady being inscribed round the top of the 
head in fine writing, the Princess Royal, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and the other ladies men- 
tioned being amongst the group. Any further 
communication to be sent to 

C. E. W. Datisox, 

Merton College, Oxon. 


Bacon Famity, co. Somerset (6% S. i. 356). 
—If Mr. Bacon will call on York Herald, at Her 
Majesty’s College of Arms, at one o’clock on any 
day this month, he may obtain information as 
to the descendants of the Bacons of Langford, 
Budville, co. Somerset. JoHun DE HaviLiayp, 


“ Azertona” (6% S. i. 215, 245).—The modem 
spelling of the word that puzzles your correspondent 
is aceituna. It is occasionally useful to bearin 
mind the frequent interchanges in Spanish of 2 
and ¢, band v, i and y, and sometimes ll andy. 
With G. H.’s permission, I would render his 
proverb, 

* One olive is as good as gold, 
As silver is a second ; 
The third is but as lead, we’re told, 

As iron the fourth is reckoned ; 
and also remind him of a somewhat parallel and 
better known saying about oranges, or apples, of 
both, that they are “ gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and lead at night. Joun W. Boyz. 


The Spanish proverb, in the form given ante, 
p. 215, is incomplete. It is generally quoted in 
this shape : “ Azeytuina, dro es tina, dos plata, y 
tercéra mata”—“ One olive is gold, two silver, 


and the third kills,"—or is poison,—to show they 
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a 
ought to be eaten very sparingly. Aveiftina, or 
qeatina, is an Arabic noun of unity, zettoona, to 
which is prefixed the article al, pronounced 
g-uitoona, signifying literally one, or a single 
dive. In unison with this proverb may be men- 
tioned, “ No bebas en (di) laguna, ni comas mas 
de una aceittina ”—“ Do not drink from the brook, 
nor eat more than one olive.” 
Wittram Pratt. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Waytep (6% §. i. 
316, 346, 387).— 

“ Knows he that never took a pinch,” &c. 

I conclude that the author of these stanzas was Horace 
Walpole. I have a copy of them, and the name thereto 
appended is ‘* H. Walpole.” Bream, 

Mz. Sewect will find what he wants in 4* §. i. 316. 

JAYDEE. 
(6t S. i. 377.) 
“Peace, peace! He is not dead,” &c. 
See Shelley’s Adonais, st. 39. HEsTER PENGELLY, 
“ Paultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null,” 


is in Tennyson’s Maud, p. 11, ed. 1861. 
Austin Dossoy, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Imitation of Christ; being the Autograph Manu- 
script of Thomas 4 Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, 
reproduced in Fac-simile from the Original preserved 
in the Royal Library at Brussels. With an Intro- 
duction by Charles Ruelens. (Elliot Stock.) 

Or the matter and substance of this book not a single 

word need now be said; to praise it is “to gild refined 
ld.” Thousands upon thousands of devout souls have 
found within its pages instruction, solace, a guide to the 

higher life. Few books have enjoyed such popularity. 

It iseaid that at least eighty editions issued from the 
ress in the thirty years of the very infancy of printing, 
tween 1470 and 1500. It was translated into Flemish, 

the author's native tongue, in his own lifetime, into 

French by 1447, into English in 1502. But it was 

reserved for our own time to pay the best and most 

graceful tribute to the author, by placing in the hands of 
those who love his work an exact fac-simile of his own 
autograph manuscript, in the exquisite little volume 
whose title stands at the head of the present notice. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more perfect reproduction. 

The paper of the book has been made in Holland, to 

imitate as nearly as possible that of the criginal ; photo- 
phy has reproduced, with minute accuracy, the exact 
orms of the letters as they flowed from the author’s 

pen; even the curious punctuation, which is really of 
very great importance, is exhibited with unfailing pre- 
cision ; and the stamped leather binding has been copied 

from that of a contemporary Dutch Book of Hours. M. 

lens’s preface occupies only a dozen pages, but is a 
model for condensation. It contains a few words about 
the author himself, Thomas Haemmerlein, a native of 

Kempen, in the diocese of Cologne, who in the year 

1400 was received as a novice in the monastery of the 

ns Regular of Mount St. Agnes, an Augustinian 
house, situated on the Nemerlenberg, near Zwolle. Here 
he spent his calm, quiet life ; he was the historian of the 

monastery, for whose use he transcribed a Bible and a 

Missal ; and here, in 1471, he died at the ripe age of 

Rinety-two, The history of the manuscript itself is 





succinctly but clearly stated. The monastery was de- 
stroyed during the rising of the Netherlands against the 
dominion of Spain; but the precious volume was saved 
by Johannes Latomus (let us honour his memory), who 
presented it to Jean Bellére, one of the chief printers of 
the city of Antwerp. Bellére’s sons were Jesuits, and he 
gave the volume, shortly before his death, to the Jesuit 
House in Antwerp. At the suppression of the order it 
passed into the library at Brussels. And now, thanks to 
the enterprising publisher, this minutely accurate and 
very beautiful reproduction multiplies it, and places it 
in the hands of all who love the memory of its pious 
author. Those who possess the important reprint, in 
ordinary type, edited by Dr. Carl Hirsche, of Hamburg, 
from the original manuscript, and published at Berlin in 
1874, in which the rhythmical structure of the work is, 
we believe, for the first time exhibited, should certainly 
place this new fac-simile beside it ; the two explain each 
other. Dr. Hirsche’s volume (which may be obtained 
of the same publisher) exhibits the text divided into 
lines, the divisions being indicated in the manuscript 
itself by an unusual (if not unique) punctuation, indi- 
cating the pauses and cadences which the reader should 
observe. It is possible now, thanks to the labours of 
Dr. Hirsche and M. Ruelens, not only to see the ipsissima 
verba of this priceless work, but to read the words with 
the precise intonation intended by the author. We sin- 
cerely hope that the publisher’s labours and good taste 
may be appreciated and rewarded. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1653-1654, 
Edited by M. A. Everett Green for the Master of the 
Rolls. Vol. VI. of “Calendars during the Common- 
wealth.” (Longmans.) 

Mas. Everett Green’s new volume of Calendars of 

Domestic State Papers during the Commonwealth is 

limited by the abundance of materials to a period of 

eight months, extending from July, 1653, to February, 

1653/4. It includes, therefore, the whole term of Praise- 

God Barebones’s Parliament, which met on July 6, 1653, 

and surrendered its authority to the Lord General Crom- 

well in the following December, when Cromwell was 
proclaimed Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and 

Ireland. The canting Declaration of this Parliament on 

July 12 is printed at length, but the Calendar mainly 

consists of the transactions of the Council of State, which 

sat daily from 9 a.m. to 1 P.M., except on Saturdays, and 
as the whole civil administration came before the Council 
in some shape or other, this volume supplies a complete 
summary of domestic affairs during a period of great 
historical interest and importance. The editor has per- 
formed her part with her usual skill and success, and 
has prefixed a tabular statement showing the daily 
attendances of each member of the Council of State in 
each month comprised in this volume. Amongst the 
details of more general interest is the embassy of Lord 
Commissioner Whitelock to Queen Christina of Sweden, 
when Parliament ordered “that the Council of State 
take care that his attendance and retinue be such as 
shall be approved of both for number and quality.” The 
ambassador of the Commonwealth accordingly was 
equipped without regard to expense, for his allowance 
was 6,000/. for the first six months, with 1,500/. for 
extrag, whilst travelling carriages, gilded harness, and 
rich liveries, horses, costly bedding and furniture, silver 
and gilt plate, table-linen, carpets, tapestry, &c., were 
all provided at the expense of the State for Whitelock 
and bis retinue. Parliament, however, was not equally 
liberal in its ordinary expenditure, for Secretary Thurloe’s 
s:lary was limited to 800/. a year and John Milton's to 
288/. 18s. 6d., whilst the Latin Secretary, Philip Meadows, 
the ancestor of Lord Manvers, was contented with 200/. a 
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year. The Navy also was so insufficiently and irregularly 
paid, and the seamen became so thoroughly exasperated, 
that at last a mutiny broke out in the ficet, and a large 
body of sailors marched up to London from the different 
seaports to demand better food and pay. The rioters 
assembled on Oct. 26-7 on Tower Hill and at Charing 
Crose, threatening violence to the citizens, and were dis- 
persed with difficulty, after the arrest of the ringleaders 
and the proclamation of sentence of death against all 
mutineers. All! this occurred within a few weeks before 
Cromwell assumed the Protectorate with more than 
kingly power; and the record is highly instructive in 
enabling us to realize the real condition of the public 
service during the Commonwealth. 


English Constitutional History from the Teutonic Conquest 
to the Present Time. By T. P. Taswell-Langmead, 
B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised 
throughout, with Additions. (Stevens & Haynes.) 

Tue favourable opinion which we expressed of this 

work on its first appearance deserves to be repeated on 

the publication of the present enlarged and improved 
edition. The post-Revolution portion of the narrative 
has been recast and broken up into two chapters, and 
the Act of Settlement, in its quaint original, has been 
added to the series of our great constitutional landmarks, 
the insertion of which, in their chronological sequence, 
forms one of the special features of Mr. Taswell-Lang- 





mead’s excellent history. Asan independent follower of | 


the school mainly founded by Sir Francis Palgrave and 
J. M. Kemble, Mr. Langmead takes up a position of his 


own on the common field of historical research. His | 


style is always clear, and his judgment on points of con- 
stitutional importance is given with scrupulous care for 
the consideration due to opinions on both sides. In the 
shape which it now bears his book is, to a greater degree 
even than before, one which may be commended to the 
general reader and the country gentleman as well as to 
the student who has the fear of examiners before his 
eyes, 

Dr. Righy's Letters from France, dc ,in 1789, Edited by 

his Daughter, Lady Eastlake. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE most stupendous political event of the eighteenth 
century was the French Revolution, and nothing in his- 
tory is more exciting than to trace the first undulations, 
the hurrying advance, the wide and sweeping fury of the 
earthquake which hurled to the ground the ancient 
monarchy of France. On such a subject contemporary 
contributions will always be valuable. Dr. Rigby was 
in Paris or at Versailles from the 7th to the 2lst of July, 
1789. During that brief period the Bastille was destroyed 
and the famous oath was taken in the tennis court at 
Versailles. Dr. Rigby thus enjoyed exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and he displays in these letters, which are 
written to his wife and deughter, considerable powers of 
observation and a talent for lively description. 


A Popular History of te Grammar School of Queen 
Elizabeth, at Heath, near Halifax. By Thomas Cox, 
M.A. (Halifax) 

Tuis handsome volume, by the present distinguished 

Master of Heath School, with its valuable illustrations, 

will be interesting to all who are connected, in the pre- 

sent and the past, with this time-honoured institution 

To the literary student the book has an attraction in its 





discussion of the question whether Sterne was a student | 


there, and wrot s “ Lau. Sterne” of his auto 

biegraphical sket its ceiling ornot. Unfortunate! 

there is a dot er Sterne may not bave been a 

scholar at Hipperholme; but Mr. Cox has brought to- 

gether a good deal 

School, and, altl 1 he leaves the matter unsettled 
" 


deserves our thanks, 


Vade Mecum de la Langue Francaise. Par J. 
nowski. (Paris, Leroux; London, Triibner & G 

Tuis little book contains a well arranged and 

syntax of the French language, together with 9 

collection of synonyms, to which is appended an 

The accuracy of the book is sufficiently g 

the approbation of M. Littré, 4 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following 

On all communications should be written ther 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publie 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. B. Torwer.—The Roman Church regards 88, am 
and Paul as joint founders of the Roman See, bug 
seme lists of its bishops begin with St. Peter (eq, 
cote and Brownlow's in Joma Sotterranea), otherpigy 
that in Blunt’s Dict. of Theology), following the eam 
authorities remaining to us, viz., Irenseus (Adp, J 
and the Liberian list, commence with Linus, to 
says Irenwus, the two apostles “ episcopatum 
trandz ecclesiz tradiderunt.” 

J. H. M. (Dublin).—St. Sophia, or Sapientia, 
with her children, Fides, Spes, Caritas, is variously 
memorated, on July 1 (Rome), Aug. 1 (Cal, A 
Sept. 16 (Basil, Menol.), Sept. 17 (Cal. Byzant), 
there appears to be no doubt that the patriarchal basil 
of Constantinople is dedicated to the Divine Wisdom, 
has nothing to do with any martyr. The ordinary 
is a corruption of “ Agia Sophia.” 

Miss Wrixpsor will find accounts of SS. Cri 
Crispinian, under Oct. 25, in Alban Butler's Lewes 
Saints, and more popular details in Hone’s J 

Jook and Chambers’s Book of Days. The bro 
said to have exercised the trade of making 
a means of support while preaching Christiani 
sons, and hence were taken as patrons of the 
days. 

L. Pu.—The following histories of the Royal 

have appeared :— Sprat’s, 1667 ; Birch’s, 1756; 
1812; Weld’s, 1848. Sir J. Banks and the Royal 
is the title of a small book published many years 
J. W. Parker. Weld's history contains accounts 
of the presidents. Others are published by the 
Society in their obituary notices. A life of Davy 

published by Dr. Paris and one also by J. Davy, 

F, R. S.—The fable, “ The Two Cats,"— 

“Two cata or dogs, just which you please, 
Purloin’d a piece of Cheshire cheese,” 
is No. xxxix. in “sop in Rhyme, with some @ 
by Jefferys Taylor (Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, 182 

R. M—w. (“Since trifles make,” &c.).—From 
More’s epistle entitled Sensilility. See “N.&@ 
S. vi. 259. *, 

A CoRRESPONDENT desires to be referred to theseam 
of the climbing of the Kranskop, in Zululand, by 
English officers. 

Drrss.—There is no presumption of possessioa 
from the fact of taking a territorial title of peerage 


N Tricr 
Editorial Communications should be addressed @ 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisement®? 


Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the © 


| Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


eal of information in favour of Heath | 


We beg leave to state that we decline to reterm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








